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Wednesday, April 3 


10:00 A.M. Aircraft 
Pneumatic Tires for Modern Air- 
planes 
-R. D. Evans, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. 


A Systematic Approach to The Aero- 
dynamic Design of Radial Engine 
Installations 
-F. V. H. Judd, United Aircraft 

Corp. 


10:00 A.M. Aircraft Powerplant 


Improving Engine Parts by Direct 
Measurement of Strain 
-R. G. Anderson, Aluminum Co. 
of America 

Testing of Highly Loaded Sleeve 
Bearings 
-J. Palsulich and R. W. Blair, 

Wright Aeronautical Corp. 


2:00 P.M. Air Transport 


The Planning of Cabin Interiors for 
Transport Aircraft 
- Walther Prokosch, Eastern Air 
Lines, Inc. 

Notes on Loss Prevention in Airline 
Operation 
-Jerome Lederer, Aero Insurance 
Underwriters 


8:00 P.M. General Aircraft 
Powerplant 


Performance Characteristics of the 


BMW 003 and a Comparison with 
the JUMO 004 Jet Engine for Air- 


WV. G. Lundquist and R. W. Cole, 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
Aircraft Gas Turbines with Cen- 

fugal Compressors 


S. Hall, General Electric Co. 


AE National 
,FRONAUTIC MEETING (sprinc) 


APRIL 3-5 
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Hotel New Yorker, WN. Y. 


PROGRAM 


Thursday, April 4 


10:00 A.M. Aircraft 


A Summary of Design and Test Ex- 
perience with Monocoque Magne- 
sium Wings 
- J. C. Mathes, Dow Chemical Co., 

and Earl Rottmayer, Graduate 
Student, University of Michigan 

The Development of Magnesium Al- 
loys as Aircraft Materials 
- J.C. DeHaven, Battelle Memorial 

Institute 


10:00 A.M. Aircraft Powerplant 
The Two-Cycle Engine for Aircraft 
The Crankcase Scavenge Target 
Engine 
-—J. L. Ryde, McCulloch Aviation 
Co. 
Investigation of an Opposed Piston 
Light Aircraft Engine 
- J. W. Oehrli and V. J. Jandasek, 
McCulloch Aviation Co. 
Fuel and Lubricating Oil Require- 
ments for Personal Planes 
-C. T. Doman, Aircooler Motors 
Corp. 


2:00 P.M. 
Transport Aircraft Selection 
—John Borger and L. H. Allen, Pan 
American Airways, Inc. 
Airline Scheduling 
— J.D. Hungerford and J. W. Col- 
thar, American Airlines, Inc. 
8:00 P.M. 
Simplifying the Airplane for the Pri- 
vate Owner 
-J. M. Gwinn, Jr., Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
Increasing the Utility of the Private 
Airplane 


Air Transport 


General Aircraft 


—W. T. Piper, Piper Aircraft Corp. 


Friday, April 5 


10:00 A.M. Aircraft 


Stability Problems with Swept Wings 
-H. A. Soulé, National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics 
Effect of Mach and Reynolds Num- 
bers on the Maximum Lift Co- 
efficient 
-—J. R. Spreiter and P. J. Steffen, 
National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics 


10:00 A.M. Aircraft Powerplant 


Fuel Sensitivity and Engine Severity 
in Aircraft Engines 
-S. D. Heron, Ethyl Corp. 
Utilization of the Exhaust Gas of 
Aircraft Engines 
—Benjamin Pinkel, National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics 


2:00 P.M. 


Evolution of the Modern Workhorse 
of the Airlines 
-M. B. Bassett, Glenn L. Martin 
Co. 
Some Requirements of a "Feeder" 
Airplane. 
-J.G. Ray, Southwest Airways Co 


BANQUET 


R. D. Speas, Chairman 
SAE Metropolitan Section 
L. RAY BUCKENDALE, President, SAE 


Toastmaster, Robert Ramspeck, Air 
Transport Association of America 


Speaker— GILL ROBB WILSON, New 
York Herald Tribune 


"Beyond the Slide Rule” 


Air Transport 
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Air Controls Aid 
Factory Economy = s3.Ps' 


small compresso- 
Digest of paper crankcases .. . un- 
aa 
by STEPHEN JOHNSON, JR. aan Sones 
Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive position (right) 
Air Brake Co. 


m Annual Meeting, Jan. 1 


(Paper entitled “Aw Fixtures ana 


Air Controls’) 


IME and labor saved, plus increased pro- 
duction and safety, make air controls 
invaluable additions to shop equipment. Re- 
porting that his own experience with air 
operated fixtures comprised four years of 
use with no accidents attributable to air fail- 
ure, Mr. Johnson emphasized additionally 
the relative cheapness of air controls, all of 
which are standard, high-production items. 
With an air supply from. a_ two-stage 
steam-driven air compressor with a displace- ; : 
ment of 992 cfm and a volumetric efficiency = Fig. 3 — Fixture for 
of 85% at 125 psi, he said, air is supplied pneumatic inspec- 
for the operation of 375 fixtures. Only tion tests on treadle- 
about 15% of tot ompressed air in the type air brake valve 
plant is required. assembly 
Brake chamber is generally used to clamy 
in fixtures. The absence of a packing cup 
lends a distinct advantage to the use of a 
diaphragm rather than cylinders; there is 
no problem of leakage or friction, and no 
problem of maintenance, since a diaphragm 
has an average life of one million cycles. 
The brake chamber is operated by a control Fixture for milling small compresso: that actuat the 
valve, usually a simple rotary disc-type valve. cylinder blocks saves, in addition to time, ictual operating 
Fig. 1 shows a cross section of the brak« 3644 per yr. A 409% increase in production wctuating the valve 
chamber — consisting of two metal plates, a is realized with a cylinder head milling iminates fatigue, 
molded composition rubber and fabric dia- hxture, t $1258.50. 
phragm, and a push plate with push rod Fig. 3, showing a fixture for making Pneumatic inspection tes 
ittached pneumatic inspection tests on a treadle-typ¢ ssemblies eliminate scre 
Fig. 2 illustrates a milling fixture for ur brake valve assembly, illustrates a design U alve, thus increasing 
straddle mulling small compressor crank- to eliminate manual screwing of fittings to I . Rejections are cut 
cases, in the unloaded and loaded positions the part during test. First valve operates test accuracy. 
This method has the advantages of requir- the top brake chamber to secure the valve The fixture used on a ma 
ing only a quarter turn of a two-way valve in the fixture; No. 2 advances three plunvers ing and boring operations on 
to operate the brake chamber fixture, and of it once to close valve ports. A tight seal is for compressors gives about 
securing the parts to be milled with enough iven by steady pressure of the brake cham- duction than hand mechanica 
pressure to prevent chatter and _ slipping, ber, so that testing is extremely accurate. \n inexpensive brake ch 
thus reducing cutter breakage. ‘Time is cut The two-way valve mounted on the bench by two-way valves can 
down from 0.623% min to 0.176 min per turns on air for the leakage test. Valve erlarge, hazardous, rel 
piece yn the right supplies air to an air cylinder hydraulic arbo 
tional oil seals 
compressors. 
Direct labor savings 
ffected by fixtures 
old sor cranksh 
on. Handling 
in this wa produc 
increase in pt duction 
hand mec} al clamping 
running test of compre 
17 1 quick-actin r, alr-op 
fixture, shown in Fig. 4. Nuts 
quired on cylinder head stud 
flown bolts on base of con 


1 W 


position. 
load and unload his 
labor savings of about $5 


in this way, since th 
a Fig. | — Cross-section of brake chamber 
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a Fig. 4-G ck-act- 


ing oir nerated 
clamping fixture 
used on npressor 
assemblie r pro- 
< duction running test 


min per cycle over the 


served to substantiate fur- 














ther Mr. Johnson's claims for the efficacy of 
air fixtures and air controls in promoting 
economy, safety, and greater production. 
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& in cooling system mainte 
a ging to winter grade Jubri 
a roviding heated 
; the few items 
many special « 
A iel, except during 
a the petroleum 
3 tr d the characteristics 
a vide substantia! 
regardless of the 
sonal grades of gasolines 
vf war in late 1942 
Administration for War 
lirectives limiting the vola- 
The purpose 
d lequate supplies of 
b isoline, particularly f 


mit military 
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‘Field Tests Further Winter Fuel Progress 


by WAYNE GOODALE 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif. 


Fuels and Lubricants’ 


ition of automotive 
1 climates has always 


ihere were i number 
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in the engine due to faster deterioration 
yf the crankcase oil 

4. Increased engine wear and mainte 
nance expense due to slow warm-up and 
poorer conditions of the crankcase oil 

Volatility may be defined in general 
terms as the ease with which petroleum 
fractions vaporize. It is ordinarily mea- 
sured by distillation according to the pro 
cedure prescribed by ASTM. This is a 
batch distillation carried on in the absence 
of air and, in this respect, is entirely un 
like the distillation that takes place in the 
carburetor and manifold of a gasoline en 
gine. 

As an engine does not understand” 
ASTM 


is mecessary to determine tl 


x equilibrium air distillations, it 


e reaction ol 


engines to fuel of various boiling range 
to determine their requirement for various 
temperature conditions under which th 
are used. The practical minimum tem- 
perature is the minimum that would be 
expected to be reached approximately five 
days during the 


western United States range from 25 F ¢% 


25 F, As Starting an warm 


to present probiems at even th i t 


month. Temperatures in 


of these temperatures, it is evident that ' 
degree of difficult xperienced 
directly with the reduction in temperatur 

In studying the effect of gasoline volat 


ity On performance, special fue ) 

1 wide range or V ylatilit i iced 

car and the starting and warm per 
formance determined. The ease with whi 
an engine may be started and war iu 

directly related to specific point 

ASTM distillation curve of t uel u 
This has been studied by tests in the 
watory and on the road. T relative tin 


required to start at a irat 


atmospheri temperature 1 | end t 











the temperature at which the more vola- 
tile fractions are vaporized. The warming- 
up phase is defined as the time required 
atter starting until full acceleration without 
misfiring can be obtained without the use 
of the choke. The time for warm-up is 
shown to be related to the 50% ASTM 
temperature. 

Because vaporization is a function of 
temperature, and as carburetor, manifold 
and engine temperatures depend upon at 
mospheric temperature, the latter has a 
marked effect on starting and warming u; 
The 90% ASTM distillation temperature 
furnishes an index of the amount of crank 
case dilution which may result at low 
operating temperature or during tarting 
and warming up. In modern cars, how 
ever, the use of crankcase ventilators and 
water thermostats has reduced crankcase 
dilution to a negligible quantity with vola 
tile fuels and properly maintained engines 

As diese] engines operate Dy compression 
ignition and utilize an injection fuel sys 
tem, there is no manifold vaporization prob 
lem such as exists in spark ignition en 
gines. The two outstanding problems for 
these engines, from an operator tand 
oint, are starting, which is related to tie 


cetane number, and the _ solidificatio 


the fuel, which is related to the pour nt 
Cetane number is to diesel fuel what 
tane number is to gasoline. It is an 
trary yardstick used to measu ignition 


quality and is determined by a standardized 


engine and procedure Atmospheric tem 
perature influences starting materially, as 
the temperature of the compr 1 air in 


the cylinder must reach some 


3 


level before ignition can take place. Start 
ing cannot be accomplished in a reasonable 


time at temperatures Delow Ireezin 





with a relatively high cetane numl fu 

In such instances it is preferable to use a 
special starting fluid that will ignit n 
at sub-zero temperatures, or ap] eat t 
the engine to raise the temperaturs > a 


level that will start the regular fu 
As the result of tests conducted in Alaska 
during the past two winters, a startin fluid 


was developed that permits the starting of 





diesel engines in less than 10 sec at t 
eratures as low as 50 | Thi at " 
is injected through the intak lar ( 
during the cranking operation by at 
ing with a portable spra ul 
ably, with a primer tem. At 
temperatures, it Was neccessal t tinue 
spraying the starting fluid f i few 
to aid combustion until the 
chamber was warmed up sufi tly t 
burn the diesel fuel. Cold-room tests have 
been conducted using aircraft 
which successful starts were made at t 
peratures as low as approximately 10 | 
In all the tests made below o F th 
were lubricated with crankcase oi 
with gasoline to redu the v ty 
enough to pert ank I 
tor tr ICCce oT t ta il I ] 

ired to othe that fa 

vider Inge t ni 

l table u ider 
di engine in | 

t vel w t i 
I las a » D t 

ussistance in starting tail i i 
engines at tempcratu 

We now hai 

war qualit How t 


that new ' 


eam ae a. Bae 
































































large volumes is going to be available to 
replace the millions of vehicles that are 
on the road. It, therefore, is imperative 
that operators use every precaution possible 
to prevent the winter difficulties discussed 
if satisfactory operation is expected. 


New Equipment Gives 
Needed Power Boost 


Digest of paper 
by S. FLOYD STEWART 
Leece-Neville Co. 
m Kansas City, Oct. 9 


Paper entitled ‘Automotive and Aircraft 
Electrical Equipment’) 


RIME prewar aims in electrical equipment 

were higher output for all automotive 
vehicles, lighter weight for aircraft. But, 
Mr. Stewart reported, it has taken the war 
to bring about rapid acceleration of progress 
in this field, and to accomplish results that 
have exceeded any expectations. 

Both automobiles and aircraft, he said, 
started with little or no electrical equipment, 
with the generator as a battery charger, and 
gradually added accessories which raised 
power requirements. The present automo- 
bile generator has the capacity to carry the 
entire load and charge the battery as well. 
As for aircraft, generating capacity on a 
large plane now is sufficient to supply a 
small town. 


For the future, he said, there is every 


indication of more and more gadgets for 
automobiles, as well as air conditioning, 
heating, lighting, and refrigeration units on 
buses and trucks. While weight has not 
been the primary consideration for automo 
bile generators, it has been kept within 
bounds by limitations on size. In order 
to keep the battery to a reasonable size on 
future gadget-laden vehicles, additional gen 
erating capacity will be necessary. If elec- 
trical operation encompasses the whole vehi 


cle, as it may soon do, present generators 
will be far from adequat 


is presented by city 


Special problem 
buses, police cars and 
others which must stop at terminals 


or 
cruise, 


Design point, therefore, must be 
set at the minimum speed at which full 
load output will be required 
With the stricter limitations of aircraft 
n, generators are now being built 
liver far more power per 
is aggravated, he said, 
nerator which can be minim 
generous design practices. In 
1 automobile, mounting arrangement and 
pace limitations are prohibitive . . . in an 
rplane, weight For this reason, it is 
to provide a means for carrying 
proper ventilation the heat gen 
these losses. A fan for the pure 
useless over 15,000 ft, because of 
lecrease in air density. Provision of 
h air under pressure serves the pur 
vi iway the losses and preventing 
ff the generator. This is im 
use it has facilitated accom 
in high kw/lb 
Generators for | 


lic} 
ishments 
1utomo- 


tive equipment, he believes, are trending 


toward higher output, differ only in weight 
consciousness and speed of operation. Aim 
for aircraft is to keep the overhang as small 
as possible; for automotive vehicles, to pro- 
vide output at low speed. An alternator- 
rectifier combination can satisfy both require- 
ments, he said. Although it provides no 
actual saving in weight, it does divide the 
weight since it need not be located near 
the engine. Blast cooling keeps the rectifier 
to minimum weight and size, gives a weight 
of approximately 15 lb for 400 amp output. 
Alternator is conventional wound rotor type, 
requiring two slip rings and two small 
brushes; it may be operated over a wide 
speed range, since it is free of commutation 
and brush wear problems. Useful minimum 
speed is somewhere between 3000 and 4000 
rpm, depending on load requirements; top 
speed is rated as 10,000 rpm, but if neces- 
sary it can be run at higher speed. 

It is possible, he reported, ta design some 
measure of voltage control directly into a 
constant speed generator. Complications 
arise, however, when it 1S necessary to con 
trol the voltage of a variable speed generator. 
Centrol by rheostat is impossible for air- 
craft and automotive generators. Vibrating 
regulator made voltage control automatic 
and made widespread use of variable speed 
generators possible, but limitations on field 
current which can be handled while main- 
taining long contact life lowered its value. 

Currently common type, he reported, 1s 
the single contact regulator, which places a 
further burden on contact life because of 
resistance value which must be placed across 
vibrating contacts. Presently used by the 
Armed Forces is an English carbon pile 
regulator, deriving its success in operation 
from spring arrangement, magnetic structure 
and cooling feature. Selection of carbon 
grades and surface finish combined with 
proper spring and magnetic structure gives 
a smooth change in resistance. This regu- 
lator provides automatic adjustment in ac- 
cordance with the svstem’s varying operating 
conditions. Easy accommodation to any 
tvpe of installation is allowed by cooling 
feature and sufficient ventilation. 

Carbon pile regulator, Mr. Stewart said, 
can be used on automotive type D.C. gen- 
erators, and will also have an important 
place in heavy duty applications where 
generator size and performance will benefit 
from the use of high field currents that 
could not be safely handled by the vibrat 
ing contact. 


Feederliner Needs 
Challenge Designer 


Digest of paper 


Feeder Airlines Association 
® Detroit, Oct. 1 

“Flight Requirements for 

Feede r Airline 7 
QUIPPING the future feeder line operator 
is one of the major challenges now before 
aircraft engineers, Mr. Otto declared. Although 
me of the twin engine transports now in 
use may serve temporarily, he said, each of 
them has one or more disadvantages to 


24 


render it imefficient for the 
feeder line operation. The 
plane whose performance rec 
feeder line requirements hay 
obsolete or out of production. 

Therefore, he said, new desig: 
formance features must be met by 
type of air transport aircraft. Accord 
the specifications set up by 
Committee of the Feeder Airlines 
tion, primary attention should 
economy of operation, low alt 
small airport performance, rapid 
and refueling features, passenger 
and safety of operation. 


BtveD 


tid 
itude 


Future Feederliner Sketched 


Future feederliner, to approach these 
jectives, should be a high wing, all me 
transport with at least two engines, 
of accommodating 18-22 passengers at 
lb apiece, as well as baggage. Cargo capacit 
should be 1500-2000 lb, but it should | 
possible, by removing front seats, t 
some space for either passengers or baggay 
Tricycle type landing gear should be 
signed to withstand rough field land 
cross winds of 20 mph. 

For the important matter of rapid ground 
handling features, consideration b 
given to items such as under-wing refueling 
retractable passenger steps, and indivi 
mail and cargo bins accessible from out 
Economy dictates use of the lowest 
power engine commensurate with perfor 
ance required. 

Problems are minimized son 
said, by the relatively narrow lin 
which feederliners must operate 
be no need for high altitude, hig! 
aircraft. Since flight levels will rang 
500 ft to 1500 ft above ground 
altitude supercharging and 
will be unnecessary. 


pressurizat 


Since Class 2 and 3 airports will 
inate along feederline routes, ability 
and take off within 1000 ft under 
is essential. Average cruising spec 
niph will be adequate, since 
landings will probably be requir 
average of every fifty miles. An 
range of 500 miles is desirable f 
which air pick up system eliminates 
ings. 

Increased angle of approach, 
take-off and climb characteristic 
obtained by accessory improvement 
a wider selection of airport sit 
available. 

Air conditioning, individual light 
ators, toilet, washstand, and oth 
will raise feederline standards 
trunkline transport levels. A cre 

ith the co pilot doubling as stew 
ampie doors for passengers and ca 
plete the general outline for stru 
performance characteristics. 

If feederline service is provided 
out the country, Mr. Otto believe 
feederliner would have a domesti 
task « 


specifications, considered impossib! 


for over 400 aircraft. The 


engineers, is, 1n his opinion, per 


sible is evidenced by enthusias! 


irt of many engineers, and deh 
osals on many drawing boards 
He emphasized the 

ing now for feederline need 

building present specifications 


of visualized future trafic volume 
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ning Ref 





pts trom paper 


ar. by LAWRENCE S. MARTZ and 


DOUGLAS T. PEDEN 


Micromatic Hone Corp. 
® Annual Meeting, Jan. 10 


Latest Developments in 
ning Techniques’) 


yning, which can now remove 
ferrous metal as finish boring 
in many cases in shorter time, 
new cost economies, but also 
uct quality control necessary 
technological progress. New 
comprise: generation of finer 
tolerance control of uniform 
eavy stock removal; and gen- 
lesired kind or type of func- 
cterized cylinder bore wall 





gineering consistently regards 
uracy as the first and most 
irement in mechanical efh- 
yut it, all other benefits of 
e, surface .quality and careful 
little value. Recent develop- 
ision measuring instruments 
lesire for even closer approach 
perfection in bore roundness 


ign compromises are unavoid- 


serve substantially to complicate 


} 


ishment and maintenance of low 


uracy in production and in 
usually induce distortions, 
gue failures and other losses. 
uniform accuracy in most 
ng applications in bores above 
is held within 0.0005 to 
yundness and_ straightness; in 


eter 


in. in diameter to 1 in, in 
hin 0.0003 to 0.0005: and in 
I in. in diameter it is usually 
3, and in some particular 


benefit of closely con- 
be fully realized because 
rations, such as differentials 
of expansion and contrac- 
nt metals, machinability and 
lables, and other factors which 
inical efficiency. 
controls used in honing are 
hanical or fluid pressure types. 
nical type size control, the 
in the honing tool are 
istic shell which serves as 
An extended, plastic end 
nd of the stone, while wearing 
stone wears down, is allowed to 
M sizing ring at the end of 


ting stroke. Then, when thx 
xpanded to the desired bore 
ze, frictional resistance of the 
izing ring turn the ring, trip- 
, which stops the honing 


Pe size control is based 


of metering the back 


inements Lend 
improved Quality Control 


m Fig. |—Honing 

chips from a_ soft 

steel rocket tube, 

showing variegated 
size 


pressure on a fluid escaping from a number 
of orifices in the honing tool body. 

Heavy stock removal in a very short ume 
by the hone abrading method, using many 
thousands of simultaneous cutting contacts, 
actuated in low, impulse-force shearing ac 
tion under low speed and low pressure, is 
the most recent and one of the most impor 
tant developments in the honing process 
since it was originated. The varied size ot 
the honing chips shown in Fig. 1 is typical 
of all honing applications on softer metals — 
continuous chips as long as 4 in. have been 
recovered. 

Modern honing now removes from 25 to 
30 times as much metal as was formerly 
practicable; and, in some applications, it can 


do this much work up to six to eight times 





as 


fast as was formerly possible. These de- 


velopments were installed in many war pro 
duction jobs; they have now been success- 
fully adapted to a number of postwar 
applications, as shown in Fig. 2 

Heavier, faster stock removal in hone 
abrading has been accomplished by two de 
velopments: additive treatments of bonding 
material, and multiple and progressive hon 
ing using 2- and 3-spindle machines, 
equipped with rotating, indexing fixtures 

It is the function of modern honing tech 
niques to provide any kind of surface finish 
and bore wall quality that may be desired, 
or required by conditions of functional oper 
ation. For close tolerance, pressure lubri- 
cated bearings, fluid seals, assemblies having 


low operating heat, for example, this may be 
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m Fig. 2 —Rate of stock removal on typical honing jobs 
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Efficiency Decrees Specialized 
Application of Turbine Types 


by H. J. CLYMAN 


Baldwin Locomotive Works 
m Philadelphia, Dec. 
Paper entitled “Jet Propulsion and Gas 
Turbines in Aviation’’) 


AS turbines for aircraft use may be di- 

vided into two general classes according 
to the way the thrust is produced: one is 
the jet propulsion engine where the thrust is 
ybtained by accelerating a mass of gases 
through the engine; the second 1s the gas 
turbine propeller drive where the thrust is 
obtained for the most part from a propeller 
to which power is supplied by 

Early in the 
it became 


the turbine. 

development of jet engines 
apparent that they 
effective in very 


would only be 
high speed airplanes; thus 


it became important to keep the diameter 


Probably the smallest jet engine built is 
the Westinghouse 9.5A, which is used to 
power a small flying bomb called the “Gor- 
gon.” 

In developing jet engines, good progress 
has been made in improving both the thrust 
and specific fuel consumption for a given 

yine size. From the middle of 1943 to 
near the end of 1944 the thrust of the 19A 
and 19B Westinghouse engines was im 
proved from 960 lb to 1480 lb. Specific 

consumption measured in lb of fuel 
hr per lb of thrust was improved from 
to 1.15, an improvement traceable to 
increased efficiency of the 
and the turbine. 


compressor 
If the compressor or tur- 
is raised 1%, then the overall 
efficiency is increased by approximately 3%, 
» it can be seen that with small 
increases in component efficiencies the over- 
ill efficiency is improved to a marked extent. 


bine efhiciency 


fairly 


horsepower efficiently over a 
range of speed, and a jet engin 
efficiency does not equal prope 
until speeds of around 500 mph 
Below this speed jet efficiency, 
fuel economy, is inferior. It 
pointed out that at these high 
pressibility effects impose critica 
sign limitations, so much 
research must be carried ou 
propulsion can be utilized to it 
tage. 

To compare a jet engine wit 
down engine, we must go back 
mentioned previously that the 
of a jet engine is expressed 1 
thrust which the engine devel 
necessary to consider the relatio 
exists between the thrust of a 
and the normal bhp evhich a 
engine develops. The relations! 


thrust X aircr 
Equivalent bhp = ——————— 

375 X propeller 
[his leads to a result that 
forward speed, 1 |b of thrust 
il the propeller efhiciency is 80% 
able assumption. At 600 my 
thrust is equal to 2 bhp if pr 
ciency remains the same, but at 


as small as possible and to allow the air to 
travel in a straight path to reduce the losses 
inherent in turning the air 


compressibility effect on the bla 
duces the propeller efficiency to al 
so that we have the result that 
thrust is equal to 3 bhp. Using t 
a jet engine of 1000 |b thrust w 
fighter airplane of Spitfire size a 
1000 hp piston engine, but fuel cor 
will be more than twice that nee 
piston engine. To give this airp 
level speed of 600 mph, however, 
required will be 12,000 hp, an 
piston engine will weigh rough! 
the weight of the original 1000 
because piston engines tend to 
stant specific weight per bhp. 


Let us now look at a comparison between 
adjustable pitch propeller which is ca- 
converting shaft power into thrust 


QUALITY CONTROL 


continued from preceding page 


ible of 





smoothest possible kind of surface finish. of t 


{ torces and materials, the 
It is turther the function of modern hon- ciency of most of our work-performing 
ing techniques to provide any kind of con 


1achines and tools, the smoothest trouble- 
trolled surface roughness, such as the “lay” free 
cutting mark These may 
multi-directional patterns similar to 


maximum effi- 


operation and_ longest 


operating life On the other hand, the thrust 
upon the control used in making to double the speed of the airplan 
Modern honing four times as great, hence, the 
economical control and repro will only weigh four times the w 
ducibility of the final processing result than the 1ooo |b thrust engine because 
which all codirectional has ever before been possible. It removes gines tend to have a constant w 
with the operation of the mating part over the desired amount of metal unit thrust. If we compare fuel 
the surface, smoothly required to “correct tion of the two engines at 60 
generate close-tolerance geo 


of the pattern. depend 
include h products 
that shown by the traced pattern in Fig. 3, vice reater 


cross-hatched 


now pro 


patterns, surface finish in 


cutting marks art 


rapidly and 
finished areas super ely as may be 
imposed on a rougher surface, and regularly rors and to 
cavitated surfaces produced by ‘finish honing 
and etching. All these variations serve the 
overall 


reciprocating 12,000 hp engine 
and final size. By reason of of fuel per hr per lb of thrust, w 
developed controls, it is 


metric accuracy 


these newly 


now jet engine fuel rate should be 1 
possible to minimize the quantities of metal per hr per lb of thrust. 
venting tatigue tailure, dissipating operating removal 


and frictional heat, and 


function of minimizing wear, pre 


1 
tormerly 


I 
other words, there is now 
difference in the fuel 
two engines, 


unavoidable in machining In 
, 

complet Modern honing permits design en 
lubrication under variable con 


ditions of functional operation. 


assuring practice consumpti 
or adequate gineering greater freedom from _ practical and there is a treme 


vantage in size and 
engine. 


compromises, and higher efficiency in the 


weight wit 
product quality. In fact, the 12,000 hp ens 
weigh approximately 20,000 lb inst 


would be too large for a Spith 


In conclusion, the maximum conservation improvement of 


The jet engine would not weigh 
“9 


dD 
1D, 


Comparative Evaluation 
The jet plane will excel in 
speed, altitude 
speed, but the 
excel in 
rate ol 


ceiling and b 
conventional air} 
length of take-off run, 
climb and range. By incr 

of the jet engine by 50 to 

off run would be reduced to 

as the conventional fighter, 

and ceiling would be greatly incr 
the cruising speed and 
would be increased slightly, a 
I heavier powerplant 


maximu 


pense of a 
Fig. 3- Actual trace of path followed by one abrasive grit in multi-directional abra- 


ther serious reduction in range 
sive actuation 


Thus, we can see that the jet 
to be 











going used for high-speed 
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«ed becomes attractive enough 
stors to sacrifice some of the 
ver-speed, lower-power equip- 


tor airplanes for quite some 








‘tie, ropeller drive engine is 

aot engine in that it has the 
; a nts with the addition of suit- 
nips | a propeller. 

adva drive engine is longer due 


more stages are used in the 
a " cr a high pressure ratio and 
cy, where weight can be 
ve greater overall efficiency 
si ible in a jet engine, where 
to get the lightest weight 
thrust. The power avail- 
Be ng the propeller is the differ 








i ven 


; - . the power supplied by the 
e t required by the compressor 








3 r of a geared gas turbine 
4 an half tat of an up and 
y § comparable power. To 
§ procating engine with a gas 


Z er drive engine it is necessary 
parison on the basis of fin- 
lesigned to best fit the char- 








: their particular powerplants. 
“ t and cooling requirements 
e together with the efficiency 
nergy into thrust hp and the 
ew it is installed in clean, low- 
’ the full measure of its 
: ind down” engine is a 
me neering and has been de- 
eo 1 peak of efficiency under 
Ra military requirements. It is 
; t and is very reliable, but 
eels ; ive reached a point where 
dite : increases can be attained by 
é it in fuels or by the addition 
The frontal area is already 
; illowable piston speeds, hence 
es will be longer engines and 
se t will probably increase as 
Pe ts become larger. Very large 
igh ngines will require the usual 
ries Cooline recuire- 
xhaust disposal systems will also 

tallation and create mainte 
a, The reciprocating engine 
i adapted to cruising flight 
tained high speed flight where 
iency and greatest reliability 
where the engine is oper- 

ue % of rated power. 

turbine propeller-drive engine 
julrements are such that no 
ts of air are needed, and con- 
ling losses are small. The 
= be designed with a pre- 
nt of thrust being obtained 
power for the propeller 
ually 80% shaft power 
ust. Thus the ver mall 
1 tl propeller losses are 
1 out by the thrust ob- 
Q inner to make tl total 
1 cas turbine fairly con 
n ing of sneed The 
he tout of the turbine approxi 
te thrust ho available 
obtained at peak 
to its use in the high 
uk efficiency is such 
turbine is installed it 
; urplane the specific fuel 

to those obtainable by 
gine, particularly at higher 


1 
ake 





The reciprocating engine will undoubtedly 


continue to hold its present position in the 
field of low power and for planes of low 


speed. 


However, the gas turbine will come 


into its own both as a jet engine and as a 
propeller drive for high-powered planes and 


Of t 
turbine 


flight 
the 


for high-speed 
of powerplant, 


he 


three 


tvpes 


propeller-drive 


is superior to the reciprocating engine in all 


speed ranges and the 


low and 


over 


Rented Plan 


1¢ 


intermediate speeds. 


t 


engine 


The 


in 


yet en- 


* 


* 


gine is vreeminent in the highest speed 
range. 

The gas turbine propeller-drive engine 
will be the first type of gas turbine to be 


ised in commercial flights and in less 
ten years the development of 
engine will 
all but the 
jet engine 
high-speed flight, for the most 
tary airplanes 


than 
this tvpe of 
be sufficient to enable its 
airplanes 


be used 


lower-powered 
will continue to 


part in mil 
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e Bids for Postwar Dollar 


Digest of paper 


by HOWARD AILOR 
Fly-Urself Airplane Service 


B® Detroit, Oct 


(Paper entitled “Personal Flying’) 


NATIONWIDI 
may be 


airplane 
the next great st 
development 
persuaded to de 
cations of those 
them. Predicting 
which 
rent a plane cheaply 
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his destination, 


aviation 
sign airplane 
who sell, 
nthusiastic 
enable t 


. 
service will 


and leave tl 
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rental 
American 
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service 
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other station, Mr. Ailor urged the co-opera 


and convenient! 
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if engineers can be 
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ate 
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to 


an 


of equipment which will encourage volum 


and thus enable 


jobs. 


business, 
and more 


If the market which he 





veloped for personal flying is to reach this 
peak, he said, utility, comfort, safety and 
implicity will have to be rigorously pursued 
im airplane design 

As an example of what can be accom 
plished in the personal flying field, the 
yuthor described the projected Fly-Ursel 
system a cooperative undertaking to ) 
articipated in by a national organization otf 
operators. Individual operators will enjo\ 
full insurance protection and a sound credit 
ystem, will be able to offer the public better 
equipment at lower hourly rat ind can 
ain more profit than private peration 
could offer. 

Two and f eat indard npan 
planes will be use¢ ind rcentage o 
gross rental will go to tor wh na 
handle servi ind maintenal t mx 
rates, and distribution on com yn 

Rates will be based on a new wer-t 

corder, which w t onl t] t 
ne engine is in tion, it Lise th 
umount of actual pow taken fro t 
ngine Rate \ ) 1 on LISIT 
HoT% f A W 
xpensive 

As t h tens! 

un, Mr. Ai ‘ 

anes t ] } ir-t 

i la B i tal wit 

[wo pla ’ is t 
gine, weigh 15 lb, have a range of 5 
niles, crul nph, pa ’ 


hopes to 


the development 


mass production 


Four place plane wall weig : lb, have 
two engines of 25 hp ea have a ran 
i miles, cruising speed of 2 ’ 

vad of 1050 lb, and useful load 

With a sufficiently large pr ct 

le, he said, a price of $4 lor th natte 

ine, $12, o for the larger l t ata 
1 ipossible 

With mass a ation t 

relieves, it will be possible to oth o 7 
tions to such an extent that n \ ul W 

¢ done on the plan rath rts W b 

aced, even engine o that repair work 

n be done in the shop wl anes con 
tinue to operate 

This represent i large chal t the 
ircrait engince! 1¢ admitted, it not an 
insurmountable one. He feels that result 
will justify efforts expended in terms ol 

nployment, service, and volun 
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y, edicted a to-I increase in n 
cheduled ff ing, an expenditure tr on 
llion a year, corresponding to th irning 
worke it $2 a yea H 
x ts the use f second ha ! ing i 
the utilization of rental serv to expan 
ynal flying far beyond the limited ran 
tho v1 in al t wna w plane 
Vario ury ol \ ] c 1 
id th blic indicat ie said, that the 
it present m than 17 mi | 
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There are no apparent d 


§-5 System Promises Higher erie ays” 


of any significance; the syst 


ircraft Lubrication Ceiling ee 


Oil passes from the scaveng: 
deaerator to be freed of air. 7 
pump consists of a small cylind: 
Digest of paper scavenge pump discharges through a closed with tangential oil inlet on to; 
by P. H. SCHWEITZER line into a pressure-type deaerator from on bottom. There is a small 
y z which it flows to the cooler, then through air which collects above the oil. 
Pennsylvania State College an eductor into the pressure pump, which In the 


and & P. SHARPLES forces it into the engine. the passage area 1s restricted, 

The system stops short of being actually though air and 
closed by reason of a storage tank vented 
m So. California, Oct. 4 to the atmosphere, and a restricted commu- 


deaerator of the fixed 


inch He Abs 


foamy oil pass 
r rp. 7 
Sharples Corp soe ap Sie a 


+ 
deaerator remains at a level 
. nication between the deaerator and the oe ER: | aes" 
(Paper entitled “S-S System of Lubrication = force the deaerated oil through 
for Aircraft Engines’) atmosphere. ind eductor 

or 4 (2 . « 
& Six principal advantages are claimed for 

REQUENT failures of lubrication systems the S-S system: 


at altitude result from insufficient inlet 1. Lubrication ceiling is substantially 
pressure in the pressure pump, the authors raised; at 40,000 ft, there is an inlet pressure 
pointed out. In the conventional lubrication of 15 hg abs and ample oil delivery, as 7 
system with the usual gravity feed from the compared with 5 hg and a trickle of oil In the float-type deacrator, the fi 
oil tank to the pressure pump (Fig. 1), for the conventional system. closes when oil level is high enoug 


nozzle. A 1/16 
the approximate requirement for 
most of the air to escape. 
foamy oil with it go up to mak 
where the oil settlés out. 


PUMP INLET PRESSURE, 


delivery decreases at reduced tank pressure 2. Installation is lighter, perhaps simpler oil level reaches approximately 2 


conventional system —it makes use of the valve closes. When freed ait 
, 

plain instead of hopper tank, smaller sized lates on top of oil, the oil level 1 

tubing between tank and pressure pump, and the weight of the float opens 


per <suRe 


more than by the percentage of the en than 
trained air. This is because, besides the 
entrained air, some dissolved air that comes 
out of solution displaces oil in the tooth 
space; in addition, all air swells at reduced 
pressure and displaces more oil. 

Required inlet pressures at oil tank for 
minimum lubrication are shown in Fig. 2. 
This assumes 50% of normal sea level de 
livery with clear oil as the minimum oil 
delivery for satisfactory engine lubrication. 

With 10% air in the oil, they reported, 
lubrication breaks down at 32,000 ft. 

Apparent answer to the problem, the : 
authors said, is a pressure oo for the a Fig. 2- Required 
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pel abs. 





pressure pump .. . this, however, requires inlet pressures at oil wpe 
difficult extra drive | 
Pressurizing the tank by installing a aus 
spring loaded valve between oil tank and $0,000 
vent line, or by throttling the vent of the - —— | 
oil tank, is another solution. Air liberated ‘eee 
from the oil provides the pressure, and, — 
they explained, other things being equal, ie 
one lb pressure in the tank raises lubrication 60,000 
ceiling by gooo ft. | | 
Scavenge pump can be used as a booster e “9 = - 
by removing oil tank from between it and ee ee we ere 
the pressure pump, making a closed circuit. 
In this way, with the scavenge pump dis 
charging into the inlet side of the pressure 
pump, high enough inlet pressure can be 
m&intained to insure adequate oil delivery. 
Oil storage must be provided for under this 


in Feet 


tank to provide min- 
imum lubrication 





Oil Tank Pressure 
o 
Altitude 
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and simple, light deaerator and eductor. allowing air to escape. Oil level rises 
3. Oil tank can be located almost any- and the valve closes. At sea lev 
where, regardless of head and distance. cvcle is repeated about 40 times per 
4. Diluent for take-off can be introduced With either type, about 342% 


c 
system to replenish oil continuously con- into circulating system without diluting oil mains in the oil. 
sumed by the engine in tank. of both 


In the S-S shunt system, Fig. 32, the 5s. Air 1s 


One important advantage 
is that, being able to hat 
eliminated from tank before it under pressure, they can be placed 
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m Fig. | —Basic components of typical air- 
craft engine lubrication system 




















m Fig. 3-—Basic components of S-S system 
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w Fig. 4—Compari- 

son of pressure 

pump inlet pres- 
sures 


a Fig. 5 —Compari- 

son of pressure 

pump discharge 
pressures 
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. : ve pump and oil cooler, the logical 


leaeration, since high oil tempera- 

ites separation of air. Thence the 
100 to the cooler and eductor. 

4 t a venturi through which the 

asses, Surrounded by a passage 


- iting to the side line leading to 
nf ke-up tank. It sucks liquid con- 
2 4 isly through the side passage by means 
00 , - yacuum created there by the main 
; Under the S-S system, there is little 
00 = ; , 
: q t ide line except at the beginning, 
100 e usually is zero. Eductor takes 
mm ; t as make-up oil is needed, and 
sates for oil used in the engine 
” m the deaerator as foam. Loss 
000 tem produces a considerable 
passage of the eductor, and 
flowing from the make-up tank 
circuit. If outside liquid is 
for example, if dilution takes 
ure rises above atmospheric 
aga 
hie il is ejected through the side 
ae the make-up tank. The system 
ape stable. Pressure boost and 
és given by the system as an entity, 
i ir avenge pump, deaerator, eductor 
ce ire pump. 
ympares pressure pump inlet pres 
he S-S and conventional circuits. 
tank is used for conventional cir 
scrupulous test. Figures for 
il type are corrected to compen 
boost in hg given by location 
tank considerably above pressure 
I harge pressures are compared 
Tests showed almost a 20,000-ft 
ation ceiling with S-S system. 
‘gulation of oil level and re 
f oil from make-up tank, and 
restoration of disturbed equilib- 
j } noteworthy features of the system 
zing the importance of the de- 
er wuthors reported that elimination 
r pacity of the deaerator causes the 
—— rcuit to gradually g j rit v loss 
Li go dry with an 
t Loss of make-up ability and stability 


art 


of the system will result from 


tunctioning of this vital organ. 


0.3 March, 1946 


There is a very definite point in deaerator 
efficiency below which the system becomes 
unstable. 

At 40,000 ft simulated altitude, they said, 
the deaerator pressure dropped to about zero, 
and pressure in the eductor throat ap- 
proached absolute zero after a small amount 
of oil was drained from the system; make 
up, therefore, functioned satisfactorily at 
highest altitudes; altitudinal advantage come: 
from the fact that pressure pump inlet pres- 
sure is higher than scavenge pump inlet 
pressure in the S-S system, so that air 
requirements decrease, while in conventional 
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system the opposite situation prevails 
Under the S-S system, they added, it is 
no longer the pressur« limits 
altitude, but the scavenge pump; capacity 
and unobstructed inlet to scavenge pump, 
and large enough deaerator to take care of 
Requisite size is not, 
A 6 x 6 in. deaerator 


pump that 


air, are required 

however, prohibitive. 
can handle a 14 gpm flow. 
In its present form, the authors pointed 
out, the S-S system involves no changes in 
major engine or airplane components — only 
a change in plumbing. Thus arises a final 


important advantage of flexibility 


Extensive Airport Action Asked 
To Meet Expanding Postwar Needs 


Digest of paper 


by KENNETH PERRY 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 
® Baltimore, Nov. & 


The National Airport 
Plan’’) 


HE United States leads the world in the 

transportation field. To keep it in that 
position, Mr. Perry believes, constant vigi- 
Millions of Federal dol- 
EE er Ne hichwat j 
expended annually on highways anc 
waterwavs: 


(Paper entitled 


lance is necessary. 
lars are 


adequate airports bear the same 


relation to the future of aviation as did 
highway to the automobile industry; a 
well-planned national airport system will 
he feels, insure the same success 


recent developments in thi 


field, he described the Development of Land 
ing Areas Act of 1940, 
a CAA survey 


a plan with an ultimate goal of 4000 air 


Reviewing 


r} } y ‘ t f 
which grew out ol! 


of the previous year. It was 


29 


military requirements 1in- 


yrt G;rowin 
ropriations, so that to dat 


ised CAA 
yme $400,000,000 have been expended 





ap} 
Qn 
urport 


development projects at 530 


Deviation trom the original plan came 


with more stringent demands for specialized 
army and navy airport facilities, in the 
form of somewhat larger airports at many 
contemplated. Cla 


IV airports, for instance, were increased to 


locations than initially 


o rather than the contemplated 48. In 
addition, there are now 443 Cla III air 
ports, 810 Class II and 981 Cla I, the 
majority of which are turf or sod 
Inadequacy is indicated by the fact that 
17% of the counties in this country have 
no airports, about 1/3 of the communities 
with over 1000 population have airports 
ind most big city airports are overcrowded 
In 1944 


Congress directing the Secretary of 


approved by 
Com 
the CAA a surve 


id report on the need for airports, and t 


a resolution wa 
erce to prepare through 


recommend appropriate legislation purpose 
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of this revision of the national airport plan 


was to provide a basic program for orderly 
development of airports and appurtenant 
facilities adequate to meet demands of civil 
aviation within the immediate future. Vari- 
ous planning commissions and officials, as 
well as private and professional operators, 
were given hearings. 

The forecasting necessary in formulating 
a plan of this nature, he pointed out, in- 
volves a decision as to the probable future 
amount of air travel, kinds of equipment, 
and frequency of schedules. 


CAA-proposed program recommends con- 
struction of about 3050 new airports, and 
improvement of 1625 existing fields at a 
cost of over one billion dollars for clearing, 
grading, paving, lighting and radio facilities. 
Land and buildings will cost an additional 
e.. 


$2 30,000,000. 


The National 
construction or 


Airport program advises 
improvements which will 
increase the number of Class I airports, for 
personal flying, to a minimum of 981; Class 
It, for feeder and personal flying, to at least 
810; Class Ill, for present-day twin-engine 
airplanes, to 443 or more; Class IV, for 
larger airplanes, at least 403; and Class V. 
for long-range domestic or foreign opera- 
tions, from 305. 

On the credit side of the balance sheet 
is the large number of potential users and 
owners of airplanes; a potential million and 
a quarter man-months of employment on 
buildings and other necessary auxiliary facil- 
ities; continuous employment for some 
60,000 on the national network system; 
beneficial effects of airport growth on em- 
ployment in allied industries and in conces- 
sions at airports; usefulness of airports as 
bases for operations and places to store pri- 
vate planes; and possibilities of 


f further ex- 


pansion and tremendous increases in value. 


Weather Worries Wane 
for Present Aircraft 


Excerpts from paper 


by JOHN F. GILL 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 


m Annual Meeting, Jan. 10 


(Paper entitled “All-Weather Flying Tech- 
nique’) 


EFORE discovery of correct usage of the 

turn and bank indicator, pilots main- 
tained normal flight attitude by reference 
to the horizon or some other fixed object. 
Sooner or later the inexperienced pilot 
would venture too far into a condition of 
low ceiling or restricted visibility; then, if 
terrain was not suitable for landing, there 
would commence an experience which, if 
he survived it, the pilot would thereafter 
avoid. To maintain visual contact with the 
ground necessitated flight too low for 
safety, dodging trees, flying over and under 
wires, with houses suddenly looming up, 
and with the ever-present fear of loss of 
control through stall or an improperly exe- 
cuted turn. This might be called a hedge- 


hopping or 
weather flying. 


method of 


cotton-dusting 


Another system, the “climb and jump” 
technique, was in vogue to a limited extent 
in military circles and in the early airmail 
contract flying. This method was to climb 
on top of clouds or fog when pinched off, 
and, if possible within the fuel range of 
the airplane, to locate an area with sufficient 
ceiling and visibility to permit flight be- 
neath the overcast. Failing to find the de- 
sired “hole,” the approved technique was 
to fly the gas out at a reasonably high alti- 
tude, then go over the side with the para- 
chute rip cord ring clasped firmly in the 
right hand. This technique of weather fly- 
ing was father frowned upon by airmail 
operators, who displayed little enthusiasm 
in increased membership of the Caterpillar 


Club. 


About 1928 it was gradually becoming 
accepted fact that, provided the pilot kept 
the needle of the turn indicator reasonably 
centered, and the indicated airspeed sufhi- 
ciently above the stalling speed, he could 
enter a cloud with reasonable expectancy 
of emerging from the opposite side with 
sky and ground in their normal relative 
positions, and on a more or less straight 
flight path. The number of completed 
flights under conditions of restricted visibil- 
ity and low ceiling increased in proportion 
to the average airmail pilot’s rising confi- 
dence in his ability to maintain control of 
the plane by reference to instruments rather 
than horizon. 

Early airway scheduled flying was accom- 
plished without benefit of ground naviga- 
tional aids other than rotating beacon lights 
spaced approximately 10 miles apart, and 
lighted emergency fields every 30 miles. A 
navigational low ceiling technique devei- 
oped around 1928 was to fly at an altitude 
just clearing the terrain, from 200-500 ft. 
At this altitude, the pilot maintained visual 
ground contact from 40 to 60% of the 
time, and thus was able to stay on the Jine 
of beacons, avoiding the necessity of re- 
sorting to the climb and jump technique. 

Fortunately, radio ranges were in process 
of installation, rendering obsolete this 
“sround-level plus” technique of bad- 
weather navigation. Radio ranges were of 
the four-course, low-frequency, loop-an- 
tenna type. Although these left much to 
be desired, they did permit navigation 
through bad weather at a safe altitude. The 
“on-course” or center line of each leg is 
approximately three deg in width, and is 
identified by a steady monotone signal; as 
the plane moves to either side of the “on- 
course,” a quadrant identifying letter, an 
“A” on one side and an “N” on the op- 
posite becomes audible. Proven methods 
of orientation, necessary to establish position 
in relation to a range station should a pilot 
become confused or lost, were worked out 
and adopted. 


At terminals and intermediate stops, 
range stations were installed in such loca- 
tion as to permit one leg of the range to 
be aligned along a runway of the airport. 
In the early installations, too little consid- 
eration was given to securing the best loca- 
tion to serve the airport in question, under 
conditions of low ceiling and restricted visi- 
bility. The technique necessary to navigate 
from range station to range station, with 
let-down and landing after passing range 
station, required considerable training in 
technique, and complete concentration, and 
still does. 
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With the installation of radix 
better instrument panels, new 
ing techniques came into ¢, 
changes in flying technique w 
about almost entirely throug} 
change of information gained 
sonal experience. 

Airport ceiling of 300 ft, and 
mile visibility were approximate! 
mums at which flight operatio: 
conducted with the aids in 
minimums were necessary if 
were to be improved. New an 
aids and facilities both on the 
in the planes were explored for 
of assistance to safely lower operat 
mums. 

Three different methods of 
partial or total blind landings 
cated by separate sponsors. One 
ored a row of approach lights 
a second instruments and_ rad 
and a third, radio compass locat 


parallel and in line with a runwa 


regrettable that a composite syst 
the good features of each metho 
worked out. Had this occurred, 
ment landings in scheduled air 
tion could have been an accom; 
several years ago. 


New Equipment Described 


Restrictions as to ceiling and 
for landings and take-offs can 
nated with the use 
available. The installation woul 
of localizer and glide path, ru 
approach lights and two com 
stations. The system is simple 
to fly, and requires little traini: 
ing in vicinity of the landing 
pilot switches on the localizer 
the frequency for the field. He 
automatic direction finder to 
marker and one to the middle m: 
outer and middle markers are 
tional, low-frequency, low-powe! 
beacons, installed on an extensi 
center line of the runway. Pilot 
the outer marker by the autom 
tion finder, reduces air speed ar 
landing gear. He passes over 


marker at a predetermined altitude 


clears terrain obstructions by a safe 


Positive indication of passage over th 


marker is given aurally and visual! 
position fixed both laterally and | 
nally, the pilots starts a descent, 


over the middle marker, at approxir 
straight tr 


300 ft, maintaining a 
means of the automatic directi 
tuned to the middle marker, and 
ence to the localizer needle. D 


continued, maintaining direction b 


of slight corrections indicated by 
needle, and by visual reference to 
ket of reference neon bars exten 


3000 ft from end of runway, and 


dition, high-intensity, condenser 
type of lights in the neon blanket. 
is continued until runway lights 
visible; the landing is then comp! 
ally. 

Some of the present en route 
flying problems, severe turbulen 
conditions and strong headwinds, 


lessened through use of new hig 
operated w 
dispatch _ te 


high-altitude planes, 
vanced flight and 
Greater choice in flight altitudes 


turn to p. 48 
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SAE Past-President Ralph R. Teetor has become 
president of the Perfect Circle Co., Hagerstown, 
Ind. Other SAE members involved in the Perfect 
Circle executive changes are: Lothair Teetor, who 
moves from the presidency to chairman of the 
Board; Macy O. Teetor, formerly executive en- 
gineer, who continues as vice-president in charge 
of engineering; and Daniel C. Teetor, who be- 
comes vice-president in charge of manufacturing 


Macy O. 
Teetor 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN, president, Stude- 
baker Corp., and GEORGE ROMNEY, gen- 
eral manager of the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association, were featured as luncheon 
speakers at the Feb. 7-8 meeting of the 
National Council of Private Motor Truck 
Owners, Inc. Other SAE members who par- 
ticipated in the meeting included ARTHUR 
C. BUTLER, director of the National High- 
way Users Conference, and ROBERT CASS, 
chief engineer, White Motor Co. 


JOHN L. BUNCE has been appointed 
factory manager of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, 
division of United Aircraft Corp., East Hart- 
ford, Conn. Associated with Pratt & Whit- 


ney Aircraft since 1927, Mr. Bunce _ has, 


John L. Bunce 


since October, 1944, until last July, served 
as chief engineer of Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Corp. of Mo. in Kansas City. Prior to 
that he was secretary of United Aircraft 
Service Corp. and later vice-president and 
service manager of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft. 
He joined the organization shortly after his 
graduation from the Sheffield Scientific 
School at Yale University. 


Daniel C. 


Teetor 





FREDERICK K. GLYNN of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. received 
from the secretary of the Navy the Navy’s 
certificate of award in appreciation of meri- 
torious civilian service. The award was 
made in recognition of Mr. Glynn’s services 
during the war as automotive equipment 
consultant to the assistant secretary of the 
Navy. Mr. Glynn is a former SAE Coun- 
cilor, and a past-chairman of the Metropoli- 
tan Section. 


THOMAS N. KELLY, formerly chief en 
gineer of the Stout Research Division of 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., has 
formed a new organization under the firm 
name of T. N. Kelly & Co., with offices 
in Detroit. The primary purpose of this 
organization, according to the announce- 
ment, is to afford to the smaller manufac- 
turers a product design service, cquivalent 
in technical skill and experience to that of 
the larger corporations. 


T. R. DINSMORE has joined the Scien- 
tiae Corp. of Dayton, Ohio, where he will 
be in charge of the design and development 
of products for commercial markets and 
also for Wright Field. He was formerly 
associated with Curtis Pump Co. as chief 
engineer on the development of a line of 
fuel booster pumps for the AAF, and also 
with McCauley Steel Propeller Co., Ham! 
ton Standard Propellers, Frigidaire Divi 
sion of General Motors and Wright Ficid 
The Scientiae Corp. was formed in 1941 
as a tool company which has functioned 
up to the present time as a tool-designing 
and tool-making outfit. Mr. Dinsmore 
heads the newly formed engineering divi 
sion of the company. Mr. Dinsmore is 
chairman of SAE Dayton Section. 
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Formerly automotive engincer 
perial Oil, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. ¢ 
CHARLES E. TILSTON is now ma 
of the lubrication sales department 
same firm. Mr. Tilston y 
chairman of SAE Canadian 





















S. FLOYD STEWART | 
vice-president in charge of 
the Leece-Neville Co., Cleve 
cording to an announcment made by B y 
LEECE, president of the con \ : 
been manufacturing elect: 
for over 35 years. Mr. Stewart 
Neville as a research engine 


® PRC 


coming chief engineer in 
ceived a B. S. degree fro 
University in 1922, and foll 
graduate work at M.L.T., re 
degree in 1924. Upon his ¢ 
M.I.T., he completed the test 
General Electric Co., which 
tion in the motor engineering 


R¢ 


S. Floyd 
Stewart 


He later joined the engineering 
Wagner Electric Corp., and bef 
to Leece-Neville was associate: 
Jensen Co. of Chicago. 


COL. GEORGE A. GREEN, 
vice-president of GMC Truck & C 
vision, General Motors Corp., Pontiac, M 
has returned to the United States 
five years of government service. For 
past year he has been attached 
Embassy in Rome, Italy, as econom! 
viser to the ambassador, holding the ! 
of minister. Currently on leave 
State Department, Colonel Green has 
his residence at Miami Beach, |! 





Col. George 
A. Green 







































PROF. INZ. MIECZYSLAW DEBICKI, 
var was chief engineer of 
ly Inzynierji, Warsaw, 
rofessor of the Technical 

S Danzig and general man- 
itive Research Institute. 

SAF, he states that tech- 

Poland was completely 

, tions of the war and re- 

technical literature pub- 

in the automotive in- 

M rs wishing to send such ma- 
r Debicki may address it 
itechnika Gdanska Insty- 

Sa vy, Gdansk (Danzig), 
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ROBERT P. RUSSELL, executive vice- 
resident id of the research organ- 
Patior ef Standard Oil Co. of N. a 
awa t 1946 gold medal of the 
mericaf te of Chemists. In a letter 
o Mr. R DR. GUSTAV EGLOFF, 

nt he Institute, said that the 
ward was made in recognition of “your 
not ne as a chemist and chemi- 
engin ut as an administrator.” 
Former 1 engineer with Air Products, 
nc., Chatt ca, Tenn., EDWARD DON- 
EY designer with the Harding 
g [ , Detroit. 





m W. PAUL EDDY, JR., has been ap- 
Bpointe f engineering operations at 
far tt & Whitney Aircraft, division of 
it ft Corp., East Hartford, Conn. 
] his former duties as mate- 
r Mr. Eddy now takes charge 


; vi pot | yn, experimental, and admin 
— strat tions of the engineering de- 
F Bepartment came to the engineering de- 
" part Pratt & Whitney Aircraft in 
“7 J materials engineer after 
w iterials work with General 
* Prior to coming to Pratt & 
. was in charge of metallurgy, 


g ering, and service engineer 
ing tor G) Truck & Coach Division. 

























W. Paul 
Eddy, Jr. 

































Vice-Admiral Emory S. 
Land, whose appoint- 
ment as president of 
the International Air 
Transport Association 
was announced in the 
February SAE Journal. 
Admiral Land recently 
resigned from the U. S. 
Maritime Commission 
with which he has served 
as chairman for eight 
years 


A. vanDERZEE, vice-president ot Chrys- 
ler Corp. in charge of sales, has been elected 
to the Board of Directors of the corpora 
tion, K. T. KELLER, president, announced 
recently. Mr. vanDerZee served in the 
U. S. Navy during World War I and has 





A. vanDerZee 


been in automobile sales work ever sinc 
In 1927 he joined Chrysler Corp. as a 
special field representative, and _ subse- 
quently, served as regional manager in Cin 
cinnati and New York. In 1929 he be 
came general sales manager of the Plymouth 
Division, in 1930 general sales manager of 
the Dodge Division, and in 1936, vic: 
president in charge of Dodge sales. In 
1938 he became vice-president of Chrys] 
in charge of all corporation sales, includi 
Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto, and Chrysler 
passenger cars and Dodge trucks 


RICHARD HUTTON, chief development 
engineer, Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corp., has been chosen to receive the Law 
rence Sperry Award for 1945, “for his out- 
standing contributions to the development 
of carrier-based aircraft.” The award, made 
annually by the Institute of the Aeronauti 
cal Sciences for a notable contribution made 
by a young man to the advancement of 
aeronautics, was presented to Mr. Hutton at 
the Honors Night Victory Dinner of. the 
Institute at the Waldorf-Astoria on Jan. 28 


LT.-COL. SIDNEY G. HARRIS has been 
released from the U. S. Army and has re- 
turned to his former position as manager 
of the sales engineering department, Petro- 
leum Solvents Corp., New York City. He 
served in the Army for 42 months, of 
which 32 months were spent overseas as 
area and theater petroleum officer, U. S. 
Army Forces, South Atlantic. “For excep- 
tionally meritorious accomplishment .. .” 
he received a citation from the Commiand- 
ing General. Colonei Harris is a_past- 
chairman of SAE Metropolitan Section. 
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SAE members WILLIAM LITTLEWOOD, 
vice-president in charge of engineering, 
American Airlines, Inc.; WILLIAM C. 
LAWRENCE, chief engineer, American Ex 
port Airlines, Inc.; O. E. KIRCHNER, <i 
rector of aurcratt engineering, American 
Airlines, Inc.; R. W. RUMMEL, senior engi 
neer, Transcontinental & Western Air, Inx 

J. C. FRANKLIN, vice-president of engi 
neering and maintenance, Transcontinental 
& Western Air, Inc.; and C. A. RHEIN 
STROM, vice-president, traffic, American 
Airlines, Inc., are taking an active part in 
the new International Air Transport Asso 
ciation which held its first annual general 
meeting in Montreal, Que., Canada, last 
October. Messrs. Litthewood, Franklin, an 
Lawrence are members of the Technical 
Committee; Mr. Kirchner is a member of 
the Accident and Investigation and the Air 
craft Maintenance Practices Technical Sub 
committees; and Messrs. Lawrence and 
Rummel are members of the Airworthines 
Technical Subcommittee. Mr. Rheinstrom is 
chairman of the Traffic Committee. 


HOWARD G. VESPER has become pre: 
ident of California Research Corp., San 
Francisco, a subsidiary of the Staadard Oil 
Co. of Calif. Manager of the gasoline and 
fuel oil division in Standard’s marketing 
department since 1942, Mr. Vesper bs 
to his new position a unique combination 
of research background and marketing ex 
perience. He joined Standard shortly after 
his graduation from C.1.T. with a B.S. ce 
gree in chemical engineering in 192?. Hk 


was soon raised to shift oper itor it the 
Fl Segundo experimen al laboratory an 
later to research chemist. Before being 


transferred to San Francisco in 1931, he 
served as assistant foreman and then fore 














Howard G. 
Vesper 


man in the research and development de- 
partment. With new products as his sp 
cialty, Mr. Vesper next was staff and gen 
eral assistant in research and development. 
His ability to combine technical knowledge 
with an aptitude for selling brought about 
his transfer to a position as technical sales- 
man in New York City for the foreign 
trade and sales department. Returning to 










New changes at Wright Acronautical Corp., Paterso; 
include the appointment of E. V. FARRAR as lager oi . 
Gas Turbine Division and the appointment of KENNETH CANp yLPH 
BELL as manager of the Research Division. Mr Ws: 
cipient of the 1944 Manly Medal and the 1944 y : 
Medal, joined Wright in 1933. His first assignment 
duct applied research on the air cooling of engine 
transter problems. These investigations were short; 


yy 


\ 


alr 





include supercharging, induction, and combustion 
Farrar first joined Wright in the summer 
draftsman. He returned to Wright in 1929 and 
on engine layout, test equipment design, as an en 
to supercharging, cylinder structure, and also as stré 
hief of the Materials Laboratory. From 1926 
taught descriptive geometry and mechanical dravy 
University. 


E. V. Farrar Kenneth Campbell 


San Francisco, he spent two years as assis W. WILBUR SHAW has been elected J. E. PADGETT has 
tant manager of the lubricant division and president and general manager of the Indian president of the Spicer Mfg 
in 1940 was named manager. polis Motor Speedway Corp., Indianapolis, Ohio. His plans for the 
. wile 1d. He was previously director of sales and include a much-needed vacat 
NILE E. FAUST has recently joined the : . ‘ aia: 
FIL; I ing of the Firestone Aircraft Co., south and west and _ ther 
11loO & t 


| 

as a partner and ; ‘ : 

: Ohio. He is one of two three-time appl himself to researct 
| 


f service and paris 


; ; inner ~ the Indianapolis Sweepstakes. have held his interest for 
Major st, recently discharged from th 


USAAI = til Mr. Shaw succeeds CAPT. EDWARD V. became associated with Spi 
f , Was on terminal leave unti . shack me - : 
ee : ; 2 RICKENBACKER as president. N. J., in 1924. Working | 
+. Betore the war he was a representa : eal : , 
: : ‘ his initial position re 
wr the Chrysler Corp. in Maine, N ct 
, er ‘ : in the heat tre: 
hire, and Vermont, contacting dea j ' 
, , : gineering probl 
in this area on Chrysler, DeSoto, Dodg 
Plymouth cars, trucks, and diesel 
He started with Chrysler 
working at Ford Motor C 
He joined Ford shortly 


ee 


W. Wilbur Shaw 
ROSS T. GUY is now production man 
ger of Collett-Sproule, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., J. E. Padgett 
Canada. He was formerly project engineer, : 
General Motor *f Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, t vice-president ‘ th 
fins He was graduated trot 
n 
: ‘ technic Institute where he 
Nile E. F } H. PAUL CLEAVER, works manager ot 
Ne E. Faus the Fuller Brush Co., Hartford, Conn., h: 
ation trom the University of Pittsburgh I been elected to the board ot directors of that tion Engineering Activity (¢ 
1935 His Army experience dates firm. Prior to joining the Fuller organiza BRI 


July, 1942, when he entered the Army < tion as works manager in June, 1943, he FREDERICK M. PAULI 
ar 


4utomotive engineering. M 


vast-vice-chairman fepres 


nd lieutenant. Since then his. tim held a similar position for 11 years with the taff of Bishop, McCormick & 
} 


been spent in New England at various J. G. Brill Co., Philadelphia. A native of York City. He has recently 
ur bases where he was in charge of air from the U. S. Army, with 


ha 
craft repair and also car and truck main- , been serving as a lieutenant 
tenance a wx maintenance, covering < 
IS automotive equipment, artiller 
HAROLD ROBINSON has become gen : . ' 
instruments, and (Quarter 
superintendent of tractor manutactur- 


i ll arms. In_ his 

. . and small arn n hi 
embly at Ford Motor Co. He ; j a ; , : : 
vill be general service and i "Ss 





er 


—.. = — seer A rf 


i 


H. Paul Cleaver 


Del., Mr. Cleaver majored in 
ngineering at the University of Delaware 
Cornell University. After completing 





engineering studies, he joined the Bethle 
Shipbuilding Corp. In August, 1926, 
became assistant superintendent of the 
iladelphia_ pl of the Brill Company, 
1 si t works manager ng all ranch in M 
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ted as vice-presidents of 
' rs Corp., PALMER C. 
raised to assistant sales 
a Automotive Division and 
"WHEELER JOHNSON has been placed 
‘ ft wly created general ser- 
sales department. Vice- 

ho has had charge of 

west of Chicago, han 

ntinental’s largest trans 

-s istrial accounts, has been 
1 for 30 years. He 
ager of the Automotive 
ix years betore going 
ring five years ago. Vice 
who had been on special 
with the firm’s national 
ration, will, as head of 








LPH 











d as tig and distributor depart 
activities in 
tu the company’s large in 


service 


. In addition, he will 
Intends 4 } ¢ f all service and sales 
on industrial power 


Ye : t rtation engines as they re 





J. R. ROSE | been named assistant 
the Automotive Equip- 
the Wagner Electric Corp. 


Wagner organization 





J. R. Rose 
ears, Mr. Rose has long 


the handling of th 
the company’s electri 


lepartments. 


: LESTER L. BELTZ and HOWARD G. 
REED recently joined the engineer 
1 rtment of the Ford Motor Co., 





rvice ¢ 


M Mr. Beltz, an electrical 

Ford from Packard Mo 

por Prior to that he served with 
mthe S iker Corp. and with Reo Motor 
mo. Mr. Reed, a chassis engineer, comes 
Ro F ter association with Buick Motor 
i ‘ Overland Motors, Inc., and 


at I ng the war he served as as 





el. S. Barksdale, formerly vice-presi- 
of engineering and 
Saval Co., Los Angeles, 
ned complete charge of 
cs Division. L. M. Smith 
1ppointed general sales 

harge of both aircraft 

sales and H.C. Trich, 
sistant chief engineer, 
omoted to the position 
chief engineer 


te} 
> 








tive engineer at Packard's 





Appointment of Pal- 
mer C. Dolph and C. 
Wheeler Johnson as 
vice - presidents of 
Continental Motors 
Corp. was an- 
nounced recently by 
C. J. Reese, presi- 
dent 


Palmer C. Dolph 


Previously factory superintendent, Pedlar 


People, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont., Canada, MIL- 
TON H. HODGSON has 


recently been 


named manager of the Toronto branch of 


R. J. BUTTNER has been named pro 
fessor of automotive engineering in the 
graduate school at Purdue University, West 
Lafayette, Ind. Mr. Buttner comes to Pur 
due from Packard Motor Car Co. where 
he had been in charge of Research and 
Development Laboratory 


facilities. Before 


joining Packard, he was for many years 
associated with various divisions of General 
Motors Corp 


the aircraft development section of Fisher 


As powerplant engineer for 


1) 


Body Division, he was responsible for 
nstalla 
tions in aircraft. Just prior to that, from 
1936 to 1943, he served with Allison Divi 
sion. Before that, for one year, he wa 


problems involved in the engine 


project engineer on a two-cycle diesel en 
gine tor use in aircraft. He conducted cx 
perimental design studies on high speed 


printing presses which are now in wide us« 
while he was press designer with the Goss 





R. J. Buttner 


Printing Press Co., Chicag He receive: 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in M 
chanical Engineering trom Purdue Uni 


sity in 193] 





L. S. Barksdale 








C. Wheeler Johnson 
W. L. GARTNER is now owner and 


AAF-ATSC administrative 


Kansas City, Kans 


was engaged in 





James G. Turton 


hydraulic products in connect 


British Empire and Europe 


members WALTER H. BEECH, pr: 


L. WALLACE, 
ALBERT W. MOONEY, 


FRED E. WEICK, 





H. C. Trich 








Lt.-Col. Benjamin F. Hake (top, right) 

and Com. Clarence J. Livingstone (bot- 

tom, right) are shown receiving the 

Legion of Merit from Brig.-Gen. Howard 
L. Peckham 


MAN, president, Grumman Aircraft Engi- 
neering Corp.; and ALFRED MARCHEYV, 
president, Republic Aviation Corp., are in- 
cluded in “Radio Sketchbook of Personal 
Aviation,” a brochure just released by the 
Radio Division of Bendix Aviation Corp. 
Also featured in the booklet are sketches 
of the airplanes the leading aircraft com- 
panies are building and descriptions of how 
radio adds to the convenience and enjoy- 
ment of personal flying. 


JOHN A. KANY has become project en- 
gineer in the Lincoln Motor Car Division 
of Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. He 
was formerly automatic cannon engineer 
with the Chrysler Corp., Detroit. 


John A. Kany 


H. H. KELLY, regional director, Euro- 
pean Central Inland Transport Organiza- 
tion, has opened the ECITO office for the 
United States and Canada in the Grafton 
Annex, 1935 DeSales St., Washington 6, 
D. C. The organization, which has 12 
member foreign Governments in participa- 
tion with the United States, is to provide 
for coordination in traffic movement and 
allocation of transportation equipment and 
material with view to ensuring the best 
possible movement of supplies in Europe. 
From 1943 to 1945, Mr. Kelly was director 
of materials and equipment for the ODT. 


LT.-COL. BENJAMIN F. HAKE and 
COM. CLARENCE Jj. LIVINGSTONE, 
both of the staff of the Fuels and Lubri- 
cants Division of the Office of the Quarter- 
master General, Washington, D. C., have 
been decorated with the Legion of Merit 
for their contributions to the adequate pro- 
vision of fuels and lubricants to American 
and Allied land armies during the war. 
Before entering the Army, Colonel Hake 
was division geologist for the Gulf Refininz 
Co., and had previously explored for oil 
in Mexico and Canada, as well as in many 
locations in this country. He was assigned 
as staff geologist, Headquarters, Northwest 
Service Command when he entered the 
Service, and later came to the Quarter 
master Corps in August, 1943, as chiet of 
the Planning Branch, F&L Division. Com- 
mander Livingstone, although commissioned 
in the Naval Reserve, was on assignment 
to the F&L Division’s Technical Branch. 
He came to the Division about the same 
time as Colonel Hake, and at the time of 
his relief from active duty in October, 1945, 
was chief of the Standards and Specifica- 
tions Section of that branch. Prior to en- 
tering the Service, he spent five years as 
chief automotive engineer with the Gulf 
Research & Development Co., and for 12 
years before that was with the Mellon In 
stitute of Industrial Research on a petro- 
leum fellowship supported by Gulf. 


E. F. NASON, who was associated with 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft in East Hartford 
and Kansas City, is now affiliated with 
the Elastic Stop Nut Corp. of America, 
Union, N. J., as service engineer. In this 
capacity he will coordinate development of 
high temperature and high tensile lock 
nuts for use in the aircraft industry. Mr. 
Nason was vice-chairman for acronautics 
of the SAE Kansas City Section in 1944- 
1945. 


Formerly service representative, United 
Aircraft Service Corp., East Hartford, 
Conn., SIMON T. MITCHINER, JR., is 
now powerplant installation and operation 
engineer with Pan American-Grace Air- 
ways, Inc., New York City. 


Formerly supervisor, central production 
control office, Aircraft Engine Division, 
Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, ROBERT 
S. JONES is now associated with the Frue- 
hauf Trailer Co., where he is serving in the 
planning department. 


CHARLES H. LOFTHOUSE has become 
associated with the Jackson Kedyie Motor 
Co., Chicago, dealers for Chrysler, Dodge, 
and Plymouth cars. For the past five years, 
Mr. Lofthouse was an engineer on special 
assignment with the Packard Motor Car 
Co., Detroit. 


Charles H. Lofthouse 


Walter S. Peper 


WALTER 5S. PEPER 
Walter S. Peper Co., 11 Ea 
York, to represent the D 
Co., Cincinnati, manufacturers of 
truck and trailer tanks. 7 
new company will embra 
efforts of the eastern distributor 
and sales to major oil compa 
iccounts. Mr. Peper has 
tf the Society since 1919; SA 
Section chairman, and has served 
committees. He is a license 
engineer and has served in er 
sales executive positions wit! 
Curtiss-Wright Corp.; Be 
Corp.; Gulf Oil Corp.; Bendix-' 
(Smith & Gregory, New York 
the war period as vice presi 
engineer of Canadian Americ 
contractors for Army Ordnan 


MARVIN J. PARKS has bee 
export manager of Fairchild 
Airplane Corp. He will make 
quarters in Washington, D 
airline pilot and test pilot, Mr 


been associated with the Fairchild 


Division in Hagerstown, Md 
past year has been an exe 
C-82 Packet project. Prior t 
child in February, 1945, he 


Marvin J. Parks 


director of contracts with ( 

Corp. He came to Curtiss-Wri 
as chief test pilot of the St. | 
Three years after he had leart 
Parks Air College, St. Louis, 

had accumulated 1500 hr in 

commercial flying, demonstrati 
flights. In 1931 he joined P 

Airways, Inc., as a pilot for Pa 
at Lima, Peru. Two years la 
made divisional maintenance 

Panagra’s southern division, ba 
tiago, Chile. He returned to 
States in 1936 and for the n 
one-half years he was a pilot 

can Airlines, Inc. 
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recently been 
irector of engineering, 
vision, General Motors 
was formerly chief en- 
division. 


CHARLES H. MARTENS, 
rmerly been on the avia- 

f in the Marshall Islands, 

; d to a naval air station 
M Islands where he is execu- 


PIERRE {AUCK has 


LT.-COM 


EN 


ineer with Bell Aircraft 
y. Y., E. CHARLES 
in the technical ad- 
Brass, 


URTIS, JR ee 
Revere Copper & 


MAS. Manila Electric Co., has 
rom the New York City 
and will serve in Manila, 


J. A. THE 


engineer, Transconti- 
brs a tern Air, Inc., Kansas City, 
ti HARO D R. PORTER is now senior 
= ee r with the Standard Oil 
a San Francisco. 


engineer, BERNARD J. 
‘cently joined Pennsylvania 
Washington, D. C., as di- 
x and maintenance. 


Bector ¢ ring 


ibe. ERLING 


TED E. DANIELS is now serving as an 
er I Dan Brad Co., South 
was formerly liaison engi- 

ad a reer, Bendix Products Division, Bendix 
s BA ame city. 
erimental equipment engi- 
apvoinm Mmmmeer, Wri Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, 
aoe BN. J ROBERT K. WINKLEBLACK is now 


ing editor of Automotive and Avta- 





engineer 


4 a Brion Industries, published by the Chilton 
Darks | Co. Inc., Philadelphia. 
1 a: ; : ’ 
a ® Former! hief powerplant engineer, 
BLESLIE T. MILLER is now chief of the 


earch and development section 
Martin Co., Baltimore, Md. 


g f Bof the Gler 


RALPH L. JOHNSTON, formerly de- 
Besigner with the Aluminum Alloys Corp., 
me Detroit, is now head of his own firm, the 

Johnston Permanent Mold Design Co., same 


reviou ervice manager, Martin-Berri- 
ntiac, Inc., New York City, JOHN A. 
ny AUG HAN i ; now foreman, Myrtle Motors, 


s « 


tl recently design engineer, Wright 

me \cronaut rp., Paterson, N. J., O. GUY 

S BURFORD is now soe in a similar ca- 
ty v Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, 





WILLIAM F. SCHICK, JR., is now re- 

- ngineer in the Mechanical Packings 
Be e Johns-Manville Corp., Man- 
He was formerly sales engineer 


lis - Wright Corp., Propeller Divi- 
oe Be Ca ll, N. J. 
2 Hf 
te i ie «©6©GEORGE L. N. MEYER has been elected 
und tht a resid the Geo. J. Meyer Mfg. Co., 
A merical a manufacturers of bottling 
ra bast = He was formerly a vice-presi- 
he ws fame CODt of the firm, 
or ‘i 
s enior layout draftsman, ex- 
U ay zineering department, Sikorsky 
bof ; sion, United Aircraft Corp., 
wee nn., HARRY §, EGERTON 
, gn engineer with McDonnell 
Ps Helicopter Research Division, 
No. ! 





















































































Formerly diesel engineer, General Motors 
Overseas Operations, New York City, 
MICHAEL MARVOSH is now general ser- 
vice manager of Caribe Motors Corp., San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. 


THEODORE H. NAGLE has been named 
director of sales and advertising, Hydraulic 
Machinery, Inc., Dearborn, Mich. He was 


previously connected with Sav-Way Indus- 
tries, Detroit, where he served in a similar 
capacity. 


Formerly assistant project engineer, Wright 


Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., WIL- 
LIAM R. NEELY is now project engineer 
working on powerplants with American 
Airlines, Inc., Jackson Heights, L. I., N. Y. 


DOUGLAS McGREGOR has been named 
executive vice-president of the Pierce Gov- 
ernor Co., Inc., Anderson, Ind., manufac- 
turers of governors, automatic chokes, and 
controls. 


LEONARD W. REEVES recently became 
general manager of the main plant of 
Thompson Products Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
He was formerly vice-president and general 
manager of Toledo Steel Products Co. 


Formerly assistant supervision engineer, 
Fisher Body Division, General Motors Corp., 
Detroit, MELVIN E. VanSICKLE is now 
sales engineer with Delco Radio Division of 
General Motors in Kokomo, Ind. 


WALTER A. WOOD, JR., is now asso- 
ciated with the R. K. LeBlond Machine 
Tool Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, as an engineer- 
ing draftsman. 


J. F. MAXWELL is now sales manager of 
Roadmaster Products Co., Chicago, manu- 
facturers of vacuum power brakes and 
butane carburetors. He had been in the 
service section of the Cleveland Tractor Co. 
as a civilian technician, USAAF. 


B. C. ERICKSON, formerly research engi- 
neer, Borg-Warner Corp., Research Labora- 
tory, Detroit, is now serving in the automo- 
ttve research department of the Ford Motor 
Co., Dearborn, Mich. 


DONALD J. NAUMANN has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer, Brown Aircraft Co., 
Montebello, Calif. He was formerly presi- 
dent of the Naumann Aircraft Corp., Los 
Angeles. 


JOHN W. SUTCLIFFE has 
own company, “Ruahine,” 
and will concentrate on 
of radio sets. During the war, Mr. Sut- 
cliffe was assistant chief engineer, Air 
Transport Auxiliary, White Waltham Air 
Field, Berkshire, England. 


his 
England, 
the manufacture 


started 
Surrey, 


with Gen- 
GLEN A. 


Previously research engineer 
eral Motors Corp., Detroit, 
SMITH has been transferred to General 
Motors Do Brasil, Sao Paulo, Brasil, where 


he is serving as chief engineer. 


I. F. VELTUM, formerly production su- 
perintendent, U. S. Army, Ordnance Service 
Command Shop, Chicago, is now general 
manager of Burkitt Motor Sales, Park 
Ridge, III. 


Previously development engineer, Conti- 
nental Motors Corp., Muskegon, Mich., 
MARION C. TRAVIS is now an engineer 
with the J. I. Case Co., Racine. 


HAROLD F. SUTHERS is now chief of 
the development and engineering experi- 
mental department, American Machine & 
Foundry Co., Buffalo, N. Y. He was for- 
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and CONDITIONED 
METAL SURFACE 











FOR DURABLE 
LUSTROUS FINISH 


ACP Processes and 
Chemicals make 
possible durable 
paint finishes on 
automobiles, refrig- 
' erators, washing- 
machines, aero- 
planes, farm ma- 

chinery and other 
metal products 
requiring protective 
paint finish. 





COLD SPRAY GRANODINE pro- | 


duces a dense smooth phosphate , | 
coating that protects steel and ' 
paint for a durable, lustrous paint 

finish. 


THERMOIL - GRANODINE creates 

a heavy coating of iron and man- 

ganese phosphate which when 
oiled retards corrosion and pre- 

vents excessive wear on friction 

surfaces. When painted provides 

unusual protection. 


210 B DEOXIDINE assures proper 
cleaning and a thin, tight and rel- 
atively hard phosphate coating so 
essential to a bright enduring paint ' 
finish. 

DEOXIDINES — There are other 
Deoxidines that remove rust, clean 
and condition for painting. 
LITHOFORM —a phosphate coat- 
ing that bonds paint to galvanized, 
zinc or cadmium coated surfaces. 


| American Chemical Paint Co. 


Ll5J Penna 


AMBLER] & | 








merly chief test engineer, Houd 
ing Division, Houdaille-Hers} 
E N I same city. 


Formerly chief engineer Leyhe y 


“ ‘- Burbank, Calif., HAROLD E. KOESTR 
From fa rt fo inish is now design and layout engineer, Rip 
Engineering Co., Glendale, Calif 


CHARLES M. JAMIESON, 
been design engineer wit! 
craft Corp., Wichita, Kans 
ing in a similar capacity 


Aircratt Corp., same city. 


WILFRED A. SMITH, 
sentative, B. F. Goodrich 
transferred from the Wa 
branch of the firm to Akron 


Formerly instruments an 
neer, Cochrane Corp., Phila 
B. RATH is now an engineer i 
trial controls section of Lec 
Co., same city. 


CHARLES S. DRAPER, pro! 
nautical engineering in charg 
mentation at M.I.T., received 
Albert Reed Award for 1945 
tion of the gyroscope to 
for gunnery and to other co! 
vices.” The award, presented 
Draper at the Honors Night \ 
of the Institute of the Aerona 
on Jan. 28, is given annually | 
for a notable contribution to tl 
sciences resulting from experin 





ore tical invesugations, 


Formerly director of resear 
PROBST has recently been 
engineer of Reo Motors, Inc., I 





HAROLD R. UHRICH, 
chief engineer, Sensenich Bros 
is Mow an aeronautical engineer 
department, Platt-Le Page 
Eddystone, Pa. 

ELDON J. KELLEY, 
manager, Valley Equipment 
Calif., is now a consultant on « 

. . ° ] going, and mining equipme!l t 
or research and drafting board to final installation, each in San Francisco. 
Young Heat Transfer Product is laboratory tested, and also 
tested under severest conditions of use, before it is released for JOHN O. McREYNOLDS ha 


production. In the fields of military, civil and commercial aviation, agg Phong a »nuf 
Young engineess are called upon to design aeronautical heat trans- of electronic meters and devices 
fer equipment for special cooling problems. A few of these Young formerly chief technologist with 
contributions are grouped above. Each has been designed and en- a a a ne 
gineered for highly specialized application, resulting in maximum Formerly junior engineer 
efficiency, more complete performance, and longer life. For answers Hendy Iron Works, Sunnyvale, 
to your routine, as well as specialized cooling problems, take advan- ar ee 


. ea hage ; , : ; * ciated with the Enterprise Engir 
tage of Young Engineering Service today ... without obligation. dry Co. San Francisco. In his 


tion, Mr. Meguire is in charge 


\ j Export Division of the firm. 
Previously chief engineer with the A 
tin Tool & Mfg. Co., Clevelan TRAC! 


F. BRACKETT is now affiliate: 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit. 


HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS FINLEY B. MYERS, SR., 


formerly been regional automoti 
4 a ist, War Production . Board, 
OlL COOLERS GAS, GASOLINE, DIESEL ENGINE COOLING RADIATORS HEAT City, is now manager of Long | 
EXCHANGERS INTERCOOLERS © ENGINE JACKET WATER COOLERS © EVAPOR lys, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ATIVE COOLERS *® GAS COOLERS ° UNIT HEATERS ° CONVECTORS ° CON- 

















MELVIN N. OSBORN is now 
DENSERS °* AIR CONDITIONING UNITS © EVAPORATORS” ° HEATING COILS with the Indiana Glass Co., Dun 


COOLING COILS * AND A COMPLETE LINE OF AIRCRAFT HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT. + eee eee 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO., Dept. 316-C ® RACINE, WIS., U.S.A, mene Tape Nat 


ment, Inspection of Naval Materia 
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UNTAG is now quality con 


Navy Department, New York 











She the development engineer- 
it of the Aluminum Co. of 
and, JOSEPH S. POLLACK 
ngineer with the Reynolds 

y lisville, Ky. 


M G. REID has recently joined 
lale Corp., Detroit, as of- 

He was formerly an engi- 
aircraft engine 
Conner Engine Labora 


WILL! 


section of 


WATERS is now manutac 
: ¢ inager of the Wico Electric 
HARR} Springfield, Mass. He was tor 


CALVIN G. 


district manager of the 
nq with headquarters in Chi 
ison engineer, Bendix Avia 
acific Division, North Holl; 
. J. C. ARMELING is now 
engineering capacity with 
Inc., Hawthorne, Calif. 
Py GERALD W. BAKER has been named 
: f the M and E Mfg. C 
Ind., manufacturers of indus 
% ths and equipment. He was 
; draftsman with Lukas-Har- 
¥ me city. 
ARL kK [E «=©=6OW. ANDREW ASHTON is now chief 
. Es eng 1 owner of Andrew Ashton & 
; ys Angeles, consulting and de 
§ 
Ee PAUL BEAUCHAMP, formerly manage 
Fe eal Fast’’ Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 
Bs la, has been transferred to the 
E I branch of the same firm, the 
pe Corp., where he is man 
: ¢ preside nt. 
chief engineer, Reid Prod 
ision, Standard Products Co., 
JOHN W. BAUER is now an 
vith the John P. Cochran Co., 
nufacturers of paint and var- 
He JOHN H. BRADER has been appointed 
bc t and manager of Heil-Chicago, 
for the Heil Co., Mil- 
lies, hoists, and tanks. He 
h assistant chief engineer for 
( . <son Motor Truck Co., Chi- 
F e 
general superintendent, Amer- 
Pi senrenane po Providence, R. = JOHN 
= «=» Wi ER is now affiliated with 
gi 1 Steel Products Co., Valparaiso, 
ios 
PRACI F. FRANCIS ee 
wage \NCIS DONOGHUE is now a re- 
gin with the Worthington 
Machinery Corp., Holyoke, Mass. 
served in a similar capacity 
l-Prentice Corp., Worcester, 
aerodynamicist with th 
. Martin Co., Middle River. Md.. 
JOH? SENIOR, JR., is now associated 
¢ Airlines, Inc., East Boston, 
a 
ec VONALD J. AYERS, who had been de- 
engineer with Bendix Products 
ateria 






1946 


Division, Bendix Aviation Cor; South 


Bend, Ind., is now chief 


CARSON E. DALTON has been a; 


engineer with pointed to the staff of the vice-president 


Quality Spring Products, Inc., Coldwater, and general manager of the Chrysler 
Mich. Corp., Detroit. He was previously chief 


liaison executive, Dodge Chicago Plant, 
SETH E. ALDRIDGE has recent) Chrysler Corp., Chicago 
joined Westwood Motors, Inc.. West Los ‘ 
Angeles, Calif. He was formerly district Formerly mechanical engineer with 
manager and service representative, Buick Thompson Products, Inc., Aircraft Acces 


Motor Division, General Motors Corp., sories Division, Cleveland, EUGENE N. 

Flint, Mich. DOUBRAVA is now serving in a similar 
. : : : upacity in the Parts and Accessories D 
Formerly assistant design development vision of Thompson Aircraft Products ( 

engineer, Sikorsky Aircraft Division, United Euclid. Ohio. _ 

Aircraft Corp., Bridgeport, Conn., OLEG J. 

DEVORN is now associated with Northrop Formerly chief tool designer, Sperti, Inx 

Aircraft, Inc., Hawthorne, Calif. Cincinnati, Ohio, WILLIAM RICHARDS i; 





MECHANICS 
Roller Bearing 


Universal Joints 





Because the conventional splined stub shaft is eliminated in this 
MECHANICS Roller Bearing UNIVERSAL JOINTS and 
Tubular Shaft assembly, an appreciable weight reduction is 
accomplished. Let our engineers show you how this and other 
MECHANICS features will help give your proudct competi- 


tive advantages. 


DIVISION 
Detroit Office, 7-234 G.M. Bidg. 


SAL JOINT 


Borg-Warner 


2020 Harrison Avenue, Rockford, Ill. 








Buda Engine & Equipment Co., 


t 


( 


| 
Ww 


development engineer with A. H 


« Co., Ludlow, Ky. 
MARK C. NICHOLSON, who had 


} 
nicaygo 


rp 


ry 
ily 


JOSEPH JANDASEK is now head 
que converter development as 


gineer 


viously 


l 


Plant, 


now 


orp., Detroit 


Formerly project 


vision, 


Aviation 


divisi 
field 


en; 


gineer, Ly, 
Corp : 


nm ot 
service 


the 


was 


Williamsport, 


. Ros 


been 
est leader, model test department, Dodge 
Chrysler 
representative, 
New York 


»f fluid 
project en 
of the Chrysler Corp. He 
turbo engineer for Bendix 


pre- 


Aviation 


ming Di 


ra. 


LLOYD D. BEVAN is now powerplant staff 
engineer at Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, 
My es 

Previously engineer with the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., PAUL F. 
GROVES is now design engineer in the re- 
earch department of the DeLaval Co., Gas 
lurbine Division, Trenton, N. J. 


WILLIAM L. CROWE has recently joined 
the Moore Equipment Co., Stockton, Calif., 
as service manager. He formerly was service 
Detroit Diesel Engine Divi- 
ion, General Motors Corp., Detroit. 


KENNETH D. REED is now a mechani- 


il engineer in of the 


representative, 


the Door Division 











JOHNSON manufactures Hydraulic Tappets, Self Locking Adjust- 
able Tappets, and conventional Adjustable Tappets ... JOHNSON 
builds tappets to your designs and specifications . .. Let JOHNSON 
assist you in your tappet design problems. 

(The above illustration is a sectional and exploded view of JOHNSON Hy-Precision 


Hydraulic Tappet.) 





JOHNSON PRODUCTS, INC. 


lth @icte] Bi lilci is wee lie lice \. 


Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, | 
turers of textile machinery. 
viously associated with Wright 
Corp., Lockland, Ohio, as 
engineer. 


supervisor, test equ 
partment, Wright Aeronautical Co; Pate 
son, N. J., ERNEST M. ROEBER j; ; 
mechanical engineer with Led 

tories, Pearl River, N. Y. The 
ganization specializes in pharmaceutica 
biological research. 


JOHN R. SCHMITT 
head fuel and lubricant engir 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif., Los A 
was formerly automotive engir 
San Francisco branch of the same { 


Formerly 


has 


Formerly junior engineer, Chrysler Cor, 
Highland Park, Mich., JOHN G. McQUAD 
is now chassis engineer with the Ford Moto, 
Co., engineering division, Dearborn, Mich 


LT. FILO H. TURNER, JR., USNR 
had been stationed aboard the U.S.S 
ley, Fleet Post Office, San Fran : 
be reached at the Naval Air T 
Center, Patuxent River, Md. 


idlly 


how 


Formerly field service engineer 
craft Nut Corp., New Canaan, Con: 
WILLIAM N. DAVIDSON, JR., is n 
technical field service engineer GM 
Truck &.Coach Division, General Motor 
Corp., New York City. 

WILLARD R. BEYE has joined 
tinental & Western Air, Inc., Kansas C 
Kans., as senior engineer working 
plants. He was assistant project engineer 
Hamilton Standard Propellers, 

United Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, 


FREDERICK H. ROEVER has recent 
joined the J. P. Riddle Co., Coral Gable 
Fla., as chief instructor of the Riddle Avia 
tion School. The Riddle Co. operates Escc 
Técnica de Aviacao of Sao Paulo, Brazil 
which the Riddle Aviation School 
an instructor training center. 


COL. WILLIS S. WELLS, SR., 
the past four years has been with t 
nance Department, U. S. Army, h 
returned to civilian life and is at pr 
the William Penn Hotel, Los Angeles 


Formerly foreman, municipal garage, Cit 
of Milwaukee, Wis., LEO G. WRIGHT ha 
recently been named automotive 
supervisor, Bureau of Municipal Equipment 
Milwaukee. 


RAYMOND W. SCHEUBEL has r 
been named chief engineer of the | 
tioffal Projects Corp., New York City 


HARRY E. CHEW, Pullman-S 
Car Mfg. Co., Chicago, has been 
plant engineer. He was former 
laison engineer in the Aircraft Div 
the same firm. 


mechnab 


Formerly research engineer, Ken 
fining Co., Bradford, Pa., WILL 
MUNFORD is now associated vw 
Continental Aviation & Engineering 
Muskegon, Mich. 


G. M. MAGRUM is now vice-pr 
in charge of manufacturing with t 
det Cork Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
formerly research manager in Houde | 
gineering Division, Houdaille-He 
Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Magr 
1940-1941 chairman of SAE Buffa 
tion. 


SAE Journal, Vol. 54, 
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design engineer, Willys- 
overland Motors, Inc., Toledo, Ohio, RAY- 
MOND W. DROBISCH has recently joined 
sugh Mfg. Co., same city, as 


e Sw 
f de ment engineer. 

HAL H. McKINNEY, who had been 
¢ engineer in the Texas Division of 


Motors Corp., Dallas, Tex., is 
y al eer with the Otis Engineering 
aa ¢ city. 
WILLIAM F. MAQUIRE has _ been 
n tor of industrial development 
the y-Tulip Cup Corp., New York 
was formerly training director, 


C ; 

Wrig ronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J. 
Prev y project engineer, Fisher Body 
‘sion, General Motors Corp., aircraft de- 

velopme section, Detroit, GEORGE K. 

McCANN now project engineer with 


| Motor Co., Automotive Research Di- 

, Dearborn, Mich. 
VAN WYCK HEWLETT has recently 
Francis & Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
vn engineer. Previously he was checker 
. the engineering department of the Co- 
Aircraft Corp., Valley Stream, L. I., 


N.Y 


CHARLES E. CONOVER has been 

named sales manager of the Industrial Di- 
Resistoflex Corp., Belleville, N. J. 

He was formerly assistant chief engineer 
the same company. 

Formerly junior design engineer, Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif., 
JOSEPH J. PETERSON is now design en- 
gineer with Menasco Mfg. Co., same city. 

T. G. TIMBERLAKE is now associated 
with the Shell Oil Co., Inc., Research 
Laboratory, Wood River, Ill., where he is 
serving in the capacity of research engineer. 

For general manager of Lake Shore 
Stag es, Tacoma, Wash., ROBERT L. 
SCOTT is now safety engineer and auditor 


nited Pacific Insurance Co., Seattle. 


GEORGE A. JOHNSON is now senior 

ngir with Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, 
rchitects and engineers. He was 
1 mechanical engineer, U. S. Army, 
the Chief of Ordnance-Detroit. 


B. ALLISON GILLIES is now an aviation 
t with offices in San Diego, Calif. 
ies was formerly assistant to the 
t and director of light and service, 
ronautical Co., same city. 


design engineer, Worthington 

Machinery Corp., Holyoke, Mass., 

WALDEMAR O. BISCHOFF is now asso- 

e th B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., same 
similar position. 


} 


Formerly a laboratory engineer with 

the Chrysler Corp., Detroit, LOREN C. 

SACKETT is now enrolled at the Graduate 

S | of Business Administration at Stan- 
versity, Calif, 


G. A. JOHNSON, who had been chief 
engineer, has been named sales manager of 
the hester Products Division, General 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


Mayr 


erly technical representative, Ranger 
Airerg J ngines, Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y., 
ALAN D. MORTON is now associated with 


4 . . 
au ros. Huntington Station, L. IL. 


A 


T Cc . . . 
t. ROSS, JR., has recently joined Victor 
roducts, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, as 


March, 1946 





assistant chief engineer. He was formerly 
technical adviser, Aircraft Electrical Council, 


Products, a division of the Seaman Paper 
Co., was formerly executive vice-president 


National Electrical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, New York City. 


of the Aero-Coupling organization. 


Previously assistant mechanical engineer, 
National Advisory Committee for Acronau- 
tics, Cleveland, FRANCIS H. COE is now 
diesel layout engineer, Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Eddystone, Pa. 


Formerly technical adviser, USAAF, 
Headquarters, Air Technical Service Com 
mand, engine maintenance section, Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, C. M. CHASTAIN is 
now chief engine inspector, ATSC, Kelly 
Field, San Antonio, Tex. 


HAROLD M. DAVIS has been elected 


JOHN B. CRANE has been elected presi 
dent of Transportation Analysts, Inc., Wash 
ington, D. C., specialists in transport service 
president of the Aecro-Coupling Corp., Bur- and research. Mr. Crane was formerly di 
bank, Calif. Mr. Davis, who is also man- rector of economic research with the Glenn 
ager of the west coast plant of Seaman L.. Martin Co., Baltimore, Md 
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PRESSURE 


i the Motor Pounds... 


ROCHESTER GAUGES 
CAN TAKE IT! 


MAL tM 





TRACTOR FUEL OIL 
| LEVEL GAUGES... 


A tractor equipped with 
| a Rochesrer Fuel Level 
| Gauge forestalls lost 
| time and delays. It is 
| the only way to prevent 
running out of fuel 
when the farmer is 
miles from his source of 
supply Specify Roches- 
ter Fuel Level Gauges 
for accuracy and visi- 


bility. 


Have you ever heard of a ‘‘pulsation dampner?’’ Perhaps 
not. It's a device Rochester builds into pressure gauges for 
all types of engine service and it smooths out hills and val- 
leys, regardless of pulsation! It is one of the reasons Roches- 
ter gauges are used on practically all tractors. Year after 
year, these gauges take a beating, yet maintain original 
accuracy. That's service! 

And don’t forget that Rochester gauge dials are hermeti 
cally sealed. Regardless of weather conditions, the crystals 
won't fog. This feature is important to any tractor user for if 
you can’t see your instruments, why have them at all? So 
make sure your tractor is Rochester equipped. When you 
need replacements, ask your implement dealer for Roches- 
ter gauges. 











ROCHESTER MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
21 Rockwood Street «+ Rochester 10, N. Y. 


ENGINEERED INSTRUMENTS 


LIQUID LEVEL, TEMPERATURE AND PRESSURE GAUGES 























mobile and was active in automobile racing 
OBITUARIES circles. He joined Continental as a salesman 
in Colorado in 1912, and spent 17 years in 
direct sales work with that company before 
his appointment as chief technologist on 
B. E. Sibley Sept. 1, 1929. 

Active in SAE, Mr. Sibley served as 1938 
B. E. Sibley, 59, chief technologist for vice-president of the SAE Fuels and Lu- 
Continental Oil Co., ynca City, Okla., bricants Activity and as a member of the 
died at 2:30 a.m., Felt 3, at Needles, Cooperative Research Council, and other 
Calif. He had been ill for several months technical committees. In his capacity as a 
Mr. Sibley had resided in Ponca City member of the CRC War Advisory Com- 
since February, 1920, when he went there mittee, he made outstanding contributions 
m Denver as chief technologist in the to the development of fuels and lubricants 
c Continental. Born yf the War Department. He was also a 
levoted much of his member of the American Society of Me- 

lopment of the auto- chanical Engineers 








In the realm of forging de- 

sign and the development 

of proper grain flow 

W yman-Gordon has long pi- 

oneered and has originated 

many forging designs which, at 

the time of their development, were 

considered impossible to produce by forging. Whatever 

your production problem, Wyman-Gordon engineers will 

be found ready to study it and report to you how modern 
forging can give you the most satisfactory results. 


WYMAN-GORDON 


Forgings of Aluminum, Magnesium, Steel 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


HARVEY, ILLINOIS DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





He is survived by his wife, Mrs 
Sibley, and his daughter, M 
Hoekhne. Funeral services w 
Ponca City. Final arrangement 
yet been completed. 


Lloyd P. Lochridge 


Lloyd P. Lochridge, manager 
tic lubricating oil sales for the Si 
fining Co., New York City, died 
at the age of 56. 

Mr. Lochridge was made manager ; 
Sinclair organization in 1919 for the ' 
division and later was placed in 
divisions in Denver and Omaha. H 
to New York in 1924 to assume 
he held at the time of his deat! 
World War II, he was special repr 
of the Sinclair Co. in Washi 
served in World War I as 
the Infantry 


William F. Milward 


William F. Milward, general 
Coventry Victor Motor Co., Ltd., ( 
England, died Dec. I7 alter a 
illness. He was 66 years old 

Mr. Milward joined Coventr 
Motor Co., Ltd., in 1940 as 
ager in charge of war produ 
years prior to that he was the 

Sharron-Laycock car which 
by W. S. Laycock, Ltd., 
was chief engineer. 


Mr. Milward joined the Societ 


Theodore W. Koerner 


W. Koerner, who 
7 
nment work wit 
Detroit, died re 


luated from Troy 

yachinist with sever 
and in 1903, he served at the 
Arsenal, N. Y., as a machinist 
intendent. In 1917 he joined the A 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., Erie, P 
consulting engineer and master 
his association with Nash-Ke 
he was mechanical assistant 


1 


the Gemmer Mfg. C 


M. Lloyd Vanciel 


M. Lloyd Vanciel, a first lieutenant 
the USAAF, was killed in line 
December, 1944. Lieutenant Vancie 

Before joining — the Army, | 
Vanciel was associated with tl 
Corp. in Kansas City, Mo., and Bal 
Md., as tune-up engineer. Prior t 
served with the Ethyl organizatior 
Angeles as an electrician. 

He was elected to associate n 


the SAE in 194 


Philip L. Irving 


Irving, superintendent 
| Brass Co., Port 
lied recently at the age of 
he attended St. M 
Mich., he joined t 
in Detroit. Since 1918 
been associated with the Mueller Bra 
irst as foreman on fuze operations. | 
later placed in charge of the drafti 


department and also 


} h lav 1 pro 
achine, joD layout, anda pre 
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Wen design, clectric, physical and ydraulic 
sene S A E V E T E R A N Ss A Vv ” ! L A B L E testing, magnetos, highly precision equip 
> ] T ' } ro ¥ ecire 
5 ng are briefed experience records of SAE veterans of World War Il who are mena a setaee pe caged h . ase 
‘ i -mployment through the SAE Placement Service. Interested employers are stalk sain a ached “ al aieesiilineion ate 
avited to address inquiries by number to SAE Placement Service, Society of Automotive gry 5 Released “US n AF Pry ra Pesan 
Engineers, 29 West 39 St., New York 18, N. Y. sien ‘camel in Ce Was 1 nm ve 
_— (fiving boats). Resident-N. Y. C., ovre 
m ters N. Y. or foreign lox 
a 4789 Automotive Fleet Engineer, 43, 20 management Resident — Penn., ition 
xperience in operation of large open. 5134 Aero. Engineer, 31, 8 expe 
k fleets. Thoroughly experienced rience in airiine, lircrait engine <¢ » a 
actices, preventive maint., pur- 5133 Aero. Engr., 455 married, depen raft co. and Army Air Forces, desires pet 
parts and equipment, replace- dent, lawyer, admitted leg practice manent connection im ae mautical indus 
° standardization programs, cost yrs., grad. Naval Engin “er, 8 y . experience wr engrg. sal Res nt — Calif., loca 
4 ind training of mechanics and mostly aeronautical; BS, LLb. Naval Eng n n, foreign n d 
work. Resident— Va., loca- 
7 4902 Grad. of Aero. Engrg. School, 24, 
» with an aircraft factory in e R O C K FO ee 
vrs. stress anaivst on 
USAAF helicopter spe- 
pater —SPRING LOADED 
’ 5037 Automotive Engineer, 52, honor- 
T ¢ j i rged USAAF Jan. 1, 1945, after 
atr * eas as Major and Lt. Colonel, 
i research, lubrication, as mgr. 
7 leum co., super-service sta- 
3 indle fleet operation, rake com- 
al Be yf shops and can handle men. 
t BRE svailable immediately. Resident - Chicago, LIGHT PEDAL PRESSURE 
5039 Prod. Engr., 37, experienced in air- 
d att engine maint., working for Army Air 
| Depot, discharged soldier World War It, ro ~— |, RUBIO Seve aay 
E with Civil Service Comm., 
inguages French and German, 
q ava e now Resident — Utah, location 
a East or Europe. VIBRATION DAMPENING 
asn 5096 Transp. Engr. and Supt. of Auto- 
m= motive Maint., 56, experienced heavy duty 
4 th diesel and gasoline pow A CUR T B L N 
wide experience in field in- C A E A A G3 
tting up and teaching in 
q autor ools. Speaks French and 
et W conside fi igt s¢ ce. 
c ix ane dines af Aces DIRT EXCLUSION * All ROCKFORD Spring-Loaded CLUTCH 
can ot. of di eee of eer con plates not only are carefully checked for 
is a for manufacturer, dealer and accuracy of dimensions and flatness but are 
; a Resident— N. Y. C., available electronically inspected, on this special ma- 
- E H E A T ) | $$ | P A T i 0 N chine, to make sure that each has correct 
3 5099 Mechanical Engineer, 27, experi- dynamic balance. Uniform operation, mini- 
Pp he aircraft engine and spark plug mum wear, less-frequent adjustment and long 
testing and general aircraft inspection. Now life qualities of ROCKFORD Spring-Loaded 
: , desires maint. engrg. position CLUTCHES thus are protected during pro- 
3 line. Will accept U. S. or for duction. These quality safeguards help insure 
7 “IB Resident — Pa. low maintenance, after the clutch is installed. 
27 F 5102 Young Grad. Aero. Engr., 26, with 
erience, desires engrg. position 
ordination of design, tooling SEND FOR THIS HANDY BULLETIN ON POWER TRANSMISSION 
he - depts. Discharged veteran AAF. It shows typical installations of ROCKFORD CLUTCHES and POWER TAKE-OFFS. 
» undertake advanced schooling 
ration for possible future executive Contains diagrams of unique applications. Furnishes capacity tables, dimensions 
_ Organization. Has completed and complete specifications. Every production engineer will [n> 
1. work in business adin. Resi- “ 
4 ae prefers New Eneland or M 4 find help in this handy bulletin, when planning post-war products. 
? t \ , 
WW Ge 
tor nue Renin ete debe. ROCKFORD CLUTCH DIVISION wc. 
vice Supt 18, wide experience in truck 216 Catherine Street, Rockford, Iil.nois, U.S.A 
. also heavy equipment such 
rent and cran R l 
‘ S. Navy ‘Seab ifter 2 
x ‘ acit Island Re 
BY ton open 
2!32 Grad. Aero. Engr., 30, experience 
vas r 1 , 
gine installation, pro engine PULL MORE 
in experimenta enero nd MULTIPLE -O1SC 


esting D sires position in 


with opportunitie 











5157 Service Mgr. or Sales Service Engr., Desires sales engrg., contact, dev. or test ried, veteran Army Air Force 


39, 12 yrs. experience for mfgr. ot indus work. Will travel anywhere. Available fit, 10 yrs. wide practical ex; 
trial engines (gas diesel) automobiles, immediately. Resident — Penn. and gage mfg. and inspectio: 
trucks, marine engines, tractors, road build- , : immediately, temporary reside: 

: 8 : 5205 Sales or Service Promotion, grad. : Ys porary resid 
ing equipment or allicd automotive equip- ‘ : . Colo., prefers Detroit area. 

; ME, 42, recently Captain Marines, desires 
ment. Resident— Detroit, prefers Midwest iy 
“sae connection with car, truck or parts manu. 5218 Industrial Engineer, General Foe 
1OCé on. . . . \. 
or major oil co. 20 yrs. experience. Laca- man, Prod. Mgr. or Supt., 43 

5165 Naval Officer, 40, ME and MME tion open, available immediately, resident — (Major), transferred to inactive dy 

Y 


degrees, available soon, 20 yrs. experience N. yrs. experience in machine t 

gasoline and diesel engine development, re 5216 M.E. Grad., M.I.T., 26, former handling and supervising per 

search, motor coach fleet operation, execu Naval officer, experience toolmaker, has of character. Available immed 

tive ability, lab. ere Resident — L. held CE and Prod. Mgr. positions in metal dent — Va., location open. 

prefers L. I. or Met. N. Y. location. fabrication and assembly. Available :m- 5219 Production Engineer, 

5186 Navy Test Pilot, 29, 8 yrs acro.de- “diately. Resident-N. Y., location open. —=—7_ yrs. experience supervising 

sign and flying experience, ME degree. 5217 Tool Process Engineer, 30, mar- and inspection of automotive 
as project and liaison officer or 
vehicles for Ordnance Dept 
Mich., location open. 


erience 


5242 Experimental Engineer, 
experience, now Major Ordnance 
sires supervisory position in auto 

1 gine dev., sales engrg. or acce 
In enious ew pr’ a Available now. Resident — Det: 
g N a he 


Conn. or Detroit location. 


& . P 5255 Mech. Engr., 25, BS 
Technical Methods < 2/4 yes experince sing 
of B-29 airplane, maint. test 

To Help You with Your y/ engineer and experience with 

‘ overhaul of aircraft engines 
Reconversion Problems = ' ° equipment. Desires work in 

. LSBs Peete bustion engine testing or design. 

Iowa, prefers Midwest location, 

open. 


5256 Research & Dev. Engr. 
ried, 6 yrs. varied experienc« 
and dev. of diesel engines and 
Experience includes gas turbines a 
chargers. Capable and experienced is 
ect planning and supervision. D 
tion with progressive firm. 
N. Y. C., prefers Met. N. Y. 


5262 Mech. Engr., 23, former 
Engrg. officer, 3 yrs. experience 
plant and aircraft maint., shop 
field work. Desires machine design, 
dev. or plant maint. position. Resident 
N. Y. C., prefers Met. N. Y. or New 
land location. 


5267 Grad. M.E., 23, veteran, o1 
List of Distinguished Students” f 


Drillet Box Jig Saves Up to 75% speaks, reads, writes German fluen 
" yrs. experience in assembly, repair 
of Jig Body Expense and Labor! en 


operation of diesel and automotive 
} ment, desires research or exp 
The six-sided Drillet Box Jig above and at right hasa a tm —" work. Resident —L. I., prefers easter 
range of 125 different sizes, making it possible to ac- : 4 . Gon. 

commodate all sizes up to 6" capacity —for drilling, a Se 

reaming, counter boring, counter sinking, spot fac- ; 4 5268 Mech. Engr., 35, Master 
ing, tapping, etc. - F with I yr. experience in diesel 
tion research; 6 yrs. experience 














The Drillet Box Jig makes special tool design for drill 
jig unnecessary. Saves up to 75% of the time and cost a engineer for prominent industrial 
o —- a jig body. By merely turning thumb- ; involving cost reduction progran 
screws and raising leaf, parts may be quickly loaded i 


Vv led ji ies r 
or unloaded. The jig may be used on all six sides, ersified industries through bette 








taking advantage of its full capacity. 





equipment, plant layout, etc.; ser 


i ig i iti as Captain, assigned to Office of 
Another useful product is chewing gum. You can en- Oubietss+ Dende. Bee. Bix. 
joy chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum even while re ited eda s 
your hands are busy. The pleasant chewing helps to Ngineer and carriec 1rougn 
steady you—helps keep you alert and on your toes 


tion 14 major vehicle dev. pro 
when you're doirg a monotonous job. 


t 
leased from Army Dec. 31, 1945 
Besides the satisfaction chewing gives you, it helps responsible position in 
keep your mouth moist and fresh so you naturally 
feel better—and feeling better you work better. 





progres 1V 
Industrial Engineer, Dev. Eng 
Engineer. Resident —Mich., locat 
Scores of industrial plants report that they have : : Me 5271 Research and Test Engineer, Army 
= ped up their workers’ morale and efficiency by got officer, 27, available soon, BS, MI Mi 
ing chewing gum available to them : s Ri 
grad. courses, 5 yrs. engine ¢x 
Possesses_ civilian and Army 
You can get complete information from The Chicago Ground Command) experience, 
Drillet Corporation, 920 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. and interest in aircraft type reci 
engine and gas turbine dev. an 
work. Presently in chg. of large 
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rps engine investigating pro 
yermanent, responsible posi 
joing reciprocating engine or 
arch, dev., etc. Prefers De 
stherwise open. Resident 






re. 


5276 Mech. Engr., Lt. USNR., 24, avail- 
completing 18 mos. post- 
erg. course at U. S. Naval 

A rs. naval experience supy. 
' yn and machinery repairs, 
t dept. of truck and bus manu. 

ires position with future in 
Resident-N. Y. C., pre 


location, otherwise open 


5279 Mech. Engr., 24, to be released 

Navy, desirous of research in 

r engrg. rep. in foreign coun- 

China). Good knowledge in 

yrs F Chinese. Schooled in diesel 
er Navy. Resident-N. Y. C., sta 


location open. 


5285 Automotive Engr. Grad., M.I.T., 26, 
ce in gasoline and diesel en 
turbine dev., research and 
se! res position in sales or sales 
me ser ilable immediately. Resident 
M n open. 





5287 Grad. Mech. Engr., 34, experienced 

dev. in aircratt power 

bi troleum industries, desires posi 
; t itive engineer involving supv. 
engrg. projects of an experi 
acter and in such capacity to 
hasing requirements and ex 
tigations incident to the 
rving as Lt. (s.g.) in U. S 
sed in Spring, 1946. Resi 
tationed in Wash., D. C 


5288 A utomobi le Engineer, 26, ex-Brit 
cer, married, experienced in 
ind research work, wishes to 
an co. with view of coming 
ild be prepared to be engaged 
ig as European rep. Resident 
and. 


oO 


5296 Young Grad. M.E.,21, 1 yr. USMM, 
Desires machine design, 
experimental work. Speaks 
unish and French. Resident 
- N. | refers Met. N. Y. or New Eng 


5298 Mech. Engr., 26, 3 yrs. aircraft 

er in Air Corps. Experience in 

raft and accessory overhaul 

aircraft or engine overhaul 
rcraft or other internal com 
and prod. Resident —N. Y. (¢ 
Y. C. location, otherwise open 

5299 Fleet Maint. & Serv. Supt., 37, wide 

" j arge automotive fleet maint 
: entive maint. methods and cut 

costs. Also qualify as serv 

ence, selling service, flat rate 

a idy. Understands handling per 

lally mechanics. Army Quar 

ag ivilian automotive instructor, 
nciples and repairs; Navy — dis 

tive maint. officer, Advisor 

edures and problems, field in 

ition open, resident —N. Y. C.., 


wi 


Mech. Engr., 25, 4 yrs. AAF and 
ervisory experience in aircraft 
maint. Prefers position involv 

1” project development. Now 

. will be out shortly. Resident — 


rs West or Midwest location 





1946 


5302 Executive: Auto and Transp., 40 electronic apparatus. Particularly interested 
> rt 

married, grad. EE, inactive officer just corn in industria! electronic controls. Available 

pleted 2 yrs. as Transp. Officer in China immediately. Residenw-N. Y. C., prefers 


and 3 yrs. Chief Exec. Automotive Train N. Y. area, otherwise open 
ing School. Previous experience as execu = ; 

7 : _ ; 5306 Aero. Engr., 29, BS in AE, 4 yrs 
tive engineer 6 yrs. design, test, and appli , 

ee : drafting and stress analysis, 5 yrs. Aw 

cation of automotive brakes and 4 yrs 
design, test and application elect. equi 
ment. Resident — Georgia, prefers southern 
location, otherwise open. 


Corps procurement, one yr. project ofhcer 
on cargo airplane, Wright Field and supv 


experience. Desires sales or leading to sale: 


Resident — Calif., prefers West or East Coast 

5304 Mech. Engr., 25, veteran Air Corps — 
Engrg. Officer, general experience with 5315 Grad. Aero. Engr., 30, 3 yrs. Naval 
small arms ordnance in prod. and for the aircraft maint. officer, 6 mos. liaison engi 
Army; 2 yrs. experience writing specifica neer aircraft mfg., 2 vrs. layout and design 
tions on AAF instruments, electrical and uircraft components, 3% yrs. automotive me 





Faithfully Serving 


nearly half the automobiles, trucks 
and tractors in operation today. 








BORG & BECK DIVISION 


BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 








' 





chanic. Desires sales and service work. gence, 2 yrs. 


2 analyzing aircraft equipment, 
Resident — Maine, location open 


yrs. experience analyzing and overcom- 
° ing service difficulties and sales resistance 
5316 EE., Executive or Adm., 31, 10 yrs. ; 
in diesel engine and automotive equipment 
experience ectronics, servos, aircraft and ' ; 
: , , icld, 5 yrs. technical instruction and prepa- 
industria mMtrols, aircraft ignition, sales : ane 
, j ration maint manuals Resident - Calif., 
engineering Qualihed in automatic te 


em —_- , 
: ? prefers Calif. location 
eratur controls, propeller pitch controls 


ind automatic pilots. Previous positions 5319 Mech. Engr., 29, honorably dis 
Head of search Lab., Central Office Engi- charged trom Ord. Dept., U. S. Army. 

ss E, Capable of directing Served 6 yrs. testing ordnance automotive 
and handling men. Resident - equipment 


sires engine  instezllaton 
rs N y irea 


enygrg., sales or s¢ engrg. Resident 
° . a Md., locatio open 
5318 Service & Sales Engineer, 38, MS in —— ' 


ME, recently Lt. Navy technical air intelli 533Z M.I.T. Grad. M.E., 


26, Lt. 4 


Your problem involving the 


use of Universal Joints will 


receive the benefit of our 





many years experience. 


al 


UNIVERSAL JOINTS 


BLOOD BROTHERS MACHINE CO. 
ALLEGAN, MICHIGAN 
DIV. STANDARD STEEL SPRING CO 


== — 
> —~<— > 
>> = , 4 


2 yrs. experience diesel e 
bus, gear, vibration, strain g 


desires position 1N vicinity of 


dent —-N. t. 
5333 Mech. Engr., 26, 2 


26, 2 
gine prod. and dev., 2 yrs. d 
engine & electrical operation 
repair. Desires development, 
sales, internal combustion 

held. Resident—Ga., available 


prefers Southwest location, ot! 


5336 Service Engineer, 
export experience, desires ser 
sales representative position. 
xperience in truck fleet maint. G 
former Lt. (jg) USNR. Resident 
prefers South American locati 
open. Available immediately 


5337 Mech. Engr. Grad., : 
rs. experience, I yr. post-grad 
Automotive Engrg., now Naval Of 
res sales/or service engrg. posit 
May, 1946. Resident—N. } 
in Penn., location open 


5346 M.E. Grad., 

ed, tormer Naval Officer. 
Yard experience in planning 
visions involving ordnan 

ur and maint. Availab 
Resident Lo Angel t 
ireca 

5347 Mech. Engr., 27, 
ME, 2 yrs. experimental 
( Lt. Marine ¢ 

hooting. D 


' 


WEATHER 
WORRIES 


continued from p. 30 


j 


abin pressurization will be 
in avoiding flight levels wher 
ind icing conditions are present 
Long haul flights can ben 
‘area flying’ rather than strict 
to a fixed route. As an exam 
New York-Los Angeles fli 
yn the area flying princip! 
take advantage of good w 
might deviate as far nortl 
far south as San Antonio 
Constantly increasing traff 
airwa 


all 


interim period 


accommodated 
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ve MEMBERS Qualified 


These opplicants who have qualified for admission to the Society have been 
ced into membership between Jan. 10, 1946, and Feb. 10, 1946. 


The verious grades of membership are indicated by: (M) Member; (A) 


ber: (FM) Foreign Member. 


Associate Member; (J) Junior; (Aff.) Affiliate Member; (SM) Service Mem- 





ruck Se 
ACR 


Baltimore Section: Archibald Craig 


ME u 


Y 
st Buffalo Section: Bartram Kelley (M), 
Uy 

‘g Conadian Section: John Chanik (M), 

. Ibert L. Lord (M), Jack H. McNulty (M), 

Sas Toseph C O'Neil (A), Fredérick Gordon 
Willmot (A). 

Chicaco Section: George F. Bowers 

: M1). C. J. Bredemann (A), Alfred J. Cor- 

: \), Herman Owen De Boer (A), 

R. Diggs (J), Frank E. Farrell (A), 

Kenneth William Gehrke (J), Joseph Greg- 

Green (M), Carl Hansen (M), Wal- 

ace Hopper (A), E. M. Kase (A), Eugene 

) Lieber (M), Parmer Bruce Maxwell (A), 

t ge J. Morgan (A), Roger E. Schlem- 

SM), Arthur Folsom Westen (A), 

N. Wickhorst (A), William Paul 


(A). 


Cincinnati Section: Ward N. Shaw 


Cleveland Section: John K. Anthony 

M), Earl William Conrad (J), Gerald W. 

J), John K. Folk (J), Ross Lauder 

r, Jr. (M), Robert Gorden Hanneman 

' M), Thor W. James (A), Ernest H. 
) M), Robert Charles Lieblein (M), 
5 V P. Murphy (A), John Palasics (J), 
Willam D. Stemples (J), Charles D. 

Strang, Jr. (J), Robert William Titgemeyer 

}), John K. Tomko (M), Tom R. Tomp- 

: ki J), Jean N. Vivien (J), James W. 
Weaver (M), Oscar F. Welshans (M), Clif- 

E. Willis (J), J. Russell Winch (A), 


corge Wishnek (J). 

- Colorado Group: Austin J. White (A). 
Dayton Section: Everett Palmer Gar- 
‘ (J), Willard M. Neff (SM), Richard 

J), H. G. Spier (M), Clifford 
1) 
Detroit Section: Charles R. Averill 
M), Joseph Fredrick Carpenter (J), Rob- 
ert oe iru (M), Mrs. Ruth E. DeWald 
(J), Cha es B. Ford (A), Major Theodore 
oseph Hollenkamp (J), Fred J. Holmes 
Mt), George T. Jones (J), Lt.-Col. Harry 
» Keele jr. (SM), Thomas G. Kinney 
hes Krug (M), Frank D. Leonard 
Pv d F. Littley (A), Thomas Wii- 
— M), Theodore F. Peters (M). 
. e Reifsnyder, Sr. (M), Nicholas 
ay er (M), Walther F. Scheel 
aus ( ¢ M. Schueder (M), John J. 
; oo William H. Taylor (M), Ed- 
wa ) Warner, Jr. (A). 
Hawaiian Section: Simes Thurston 
3 


March, 1946 


Hoyt (M), Setsuji Kawamura (J), Cady 


Lynn Thornton (A). 


Got 


Indiana Section: Robert 1 Jackson 
(M). 


Kansas City Section: P. JT. Naudet 
(M), Sidney R. Wolf (J). 


Metropolitan Section: Warren B. 
Brady (A), Charles S. Davis, Jr. (J), P. A. 
De Padova (M), William A. Furst (M), 
John E. Hickok (J), S. P. Kemm (A), 
Joseph E. Knight (M), Roger M. Mahey 
(A), John Everett Plantinga (J), John H. 
St. John (J), Thomas Forster Wardle (J). 








Aeroly pe 
suock agsorsers... NOW 
| al 


HE EVOLUTION OF AN OUTSTANDING 


TRADEMARK IN THE AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 


* 


Thirty years ago the famous “Boy and Bull” 
identified the best known and most universally 
used shock absorber in America. Years later 
advanced engineering evolved the hydraulic 
shock absorber to supplant the snubber as a 
means of ride control and chassis protection. 
And now, as then, the Gabriel trademark 
takes preference among motorists and all 
who operate motor equipment, whenever and 
wherever shock absorbers are concerned. 


It's good business to equip with Gabriels. 


THE GABRIEL COMPANY 
1407 EAST 40th ST. * CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 








a 


a . A SE LE EE 































Mid-Continent Section: Harris James C S P(X) (J), Cloyd C. Smith (J), John ler (J), Albert S. Orr (M). Carl RB + 
Elder (J), Charles R. Evans (A). Howell Webb (M). (M), Lt. Gg) William Hubbard | 


(J), Frank D. Warner, Jr. (M). 







Milwaukee Section: Elmer Edward Northwest Section: William — Jaines 
Croisant (J), Muir Luken Frey (M), Phil Jones (A), Max Reynolds (A), W. W. Ulin Pittsburgh Section: Mau;; 
lip Samuel Myers (M), David W. Rendall (A). (M), Joseph Jerald Hobson (A 
(J). C. Mutschler (A). 












i ; L. C.. Faus (A). 
New England Section: Thomas J. Groges Section: | oe LP ; $ 
Burke (A), Lt. (jg) Harold S. Hemstreet St. Louis Section: Mo; 
{J), B. R. McConnell, Sr. (M). Peoria Section: Thomas M. Logan (M). 
(M). 





Northern California Section: Win. | 
Ballentine, Jr. (M), G. Weston Embree, 





Southern California Section: 
Philadelphia Section: John Bayard But Callahan (M), John H. Clarey (4 
J. Duvall (A), J. E. Fou 4 
— —— Glover (J), Robert Edwi Hart 
. Leonard E. Hobby (J), George A 
(J), Walter J. Hyatt (J), J. Ch 
(M), Lt. Robert E. Klein (J), Ww; 
Lippman, Jr. (A), Col. Frank ©. | 
(M), Rodney C. Magner (J). Geo 
Michky (MJ, Francis H. Ott (M 
James Pittman (J), Thomas Keir 
cliffe (J), Robert Thomas Ri 
Russell (A), Paul C. Swan (M 
é I. T. Urbaniak (J), Edmund Wilk 
(J), James H. Williams (J) 
Southern New England § 
John A. Dickie (M), Edward E. | 
@ & (J), Melvin Elbert Longfellow (M), § 
Jasper Loring (M), Robert G. 
(J), George Herbert Mills (A). | 
William Parks (A) 






















ection: 



















PASSENGER CARS 


Chrysler Imperial Spokane Group: = [aw 
Packard Clipper (A). 














Texas Section: Dave Hi 
J. McCombs (A), Billie F 





TRUCKS 








Divco Twin City Group: Robert 
Marmon Herrington (M). 





Virginie Group: Holmes K 


TAXICABS 








Wilbur Monroe Loving (A), 
Checker Palmore (A), John G. Strand (A 
De Soto Abbott Walker (M), Reed I. W 










Nathaniel Edward Whitlow 
Packard Wills (A). 





BUSES 









Washington Section: A 
A.CF. (SM), Walter H. White (SM 
Ford 
General Motors Western Michigan Section: 
Mack 







‘ W. Bond (J), John G. Yates (A 
Twin Coach 


White 





= Outside of Section Territory: 
VENTALARM . I F Van Vilack Dickerson (M), Lt. H 
i riginal eau ment Jarmy (J), Boris M. Osojnak (J), Ly! 
soe gi q P , Phillips (M), Howard Krook Pike 






Don A. Plett (M), Henry Tennant \ 
VENTALARM., the whistling fill tank signal, tells when to stop (1). 
filling the gas tank — prevents spills and overflow — speeds 
filling — lessens fire hazard — makes sub-surface fill prac- 





ticable. Our engineers are available to you for consultation. Foreign: James Victor B: 


England; Peter Alan Coles (J), 


James W. Gleeson (FM), Eire; P 
SCULLY 


: ward Irving (FM), England; Dr. B 
Ap x Kalelkar (FM), India; Owen Finia y 

¢ © laren (FM), England; Charles Jose 5 
| o* ard Meelboom (J), Argentina; A 
Moreillon (FM), England; Ephraim ‘ 


Tmeatcus PaTore 


Wi - ° Augustus Plummer (A), Brit ¥ 
4 ; Indies; Premier Automobiles, Ltd. (4° 
$ Vhe histling— T A N K F | L L S | G N A L Rep: Lalchand Hirachand, Ind \ 
SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY, 88 FIRST STREET, CAMBRIDGE 41, MASS. 


George Watson (FM), Eng! 
Wooley, (FM), England. 
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Indiana Section: John R. Bennett, Jesse 


ARES 
e L. Click, James Kirk Gregg, FI i V. Tib 
APPLICATIONS Received “ 


The applications for membership received between Jan. 10, 1946, and Metropolitan Section: Henri M. Barat, 
Feb. 10, 1946, are listed below. The members of the Society are urged to Ernest S 
send ony pertinent information with regard to those listed which the Council 
should have for consideration prior to their election. It is requested that 
such communications from members be sent promptly. 


Burrows, Preston Sumner Erlick, 
Fernand L. Gerin, Capt. Frank W. Hogan, 
Jerry R. Hudnall, Jr., George A. Martin, 





Leonard A. Maybarduk, Clar! Mood 
—_— Kdward A. Neu, Jr., Frank A. O'Connell, 
David FE. Parker, Bretislay Prochazka, 
Baltimore Section: T. Gardner Hill. M. Eihl, Stephen Joseph Michlstein, Lynott George Albert Roberts, I. P. Stafford, Mar 
Bh. Root, Nathaniel Ewing Warman tin V. Vaccaro, Capt. A. L. Van N 


Buffalo Section: Hames Donaldson, 


Claude | riart 


Canadian Section: William Roy Aikins, 
Robert Fawcett, George W. Tutton, 
Percy I ters, J. V. Watts, Chieh-Nge 


Cy r 


hicago Section: J. Dana Brown, J. 
t Chelius, George Richard Coffin, 


Rober 
Otha | Colwell, Howard A. Cronmil- 
er, Har J. Hlavka, William Lawrence 

ection: Kolb, Stephen M. Lillis, Robert Walter Mc 

: Nabb. William R. Mogg, Frank M. Moyes, 

. lack Milford Norris, George William Och 

f n. Ir.. William Steinwedell, Charles F. 
t Henry A. Wachter, John L 


Cincinnati Section: Gus A. Broetzler, 
ff l 1c, Hall-Rattermann Oil Co., 
Wolfe. 


Cleveland Section: Robert Paul Brad- 


W Brown, JT. Delmont Durihan:, 

Fag Walter A. Franck, Gilbert H. 

n L. Menrath, Ralph W. Sohl, 
Suozzi 


Colorado Group: Charles D. Douglass. 


Dayton Section: Harvey W. Dean, 
apt. John A. Dilworth, III, Lloyd F. En- 
elhardt, Charles H. Marshall, Fred 


Detroit Section: Herbert J. Arnold, 
I \. Boyle, John Edward Brennan, 
Bright, Arthur S. Brown, B. 
1, David H. Brown, Hermann 
, John L. Butler, Liborio L. Cur- 

1, Mark T. Feeley, R. Grey Firth, Clare 
‘i. Graham, Erwin R. Habermas, J. Stephen 

I \lbert Hollerud, George J. Hueb- 

seep. cr, Jr., George H. Hunt, Eugene V. Ivanso, 
hen E. Kershaw, John L. King, Dietrich 

, Nohisaat, Robert W. Kos, Edwin Robert 
- angtry, George H. Link, Alan G. Loof- 
dour John D. Lorimer, Johan Lund, 

. Madison, John A. Matousek, 
terbert FP. McClure, James R. McCordic, 
|. McIntosh, Robert J. Meier, Leon- 
er, Walter H. F. A. Noffke, 
n, Jr., John T. Rausch, Erland 


Robert H 


| 









R Reute nuel H. Rose, Ted M. Scott, Ed- 
i ward M. Sharer, Leslie Southgate, Thomas 
~~ “5 K, John A. Swint, Ray C. Ulrey, _ * 
4 “y E. Wagner, Herbert C. Wendt, Gene ee aie ar 
i M. Wiegand, Max E. Wilde, James B. A MILLION AUBUR SIN SERVICE 
\ " » Joseph A. Zoehrer, F. A. Wun- — 3 







AUBURN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DIVISION OF ATWOOD VACUUM MACHINE COMPANY 


AUBURN, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


. Howaiian Section: Herman A. Bishaw, 
faur Butler, Charles L. Eaton, Louis 


No. 3 March, 1946 5| 











6 DESIGNS FOR A WINDSHIELD 


The people in the Engineering Research building at 
Lockheed, Factory B-1, Burbank, point out that the 
unique windshield design on the Constellation didn’t 
just happen. Five experiments preceded it. 


Windshield No. 1 went into 


a completely faired nose. It 

looked good on paper, but 

when it was mocked up 

Lockheed found that vision 
aQv E 

for pilots was bad. 


Type 2 (shown at left) was 

an attempt to put the crew 

“downstairs.” This turned 
out to be a failure because it would have been 
pretty uncomfortable for a belly landing. 


The engineers next tried 


two small bug-eyes, which 
were successful only in giv- 
® ing the crew claustropho- 
bia. See discard No. 3 at left. 
A wide, single bug-eye type 


was tried next, but was 
found difficult for pressurization. 


Fifth was a conventional“Vee” windshield, but the 


fuselage was too big to allow for an effective design. 


The sixth windshield was 


adopted. Besides being the 
lightest of all, its many 

pS small panels give excellent 
vision angle as well as con- 
venient control and instru- 
ment arrangement. 


This kind of inspired per- 
sistence in going on all the time at Lockheed— 
the kind that makes good planes and good telling. 
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McGafigan, Homer W. Miller, Clifford O. Schaeffer 
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New England Section: John Hinchman. Warren 
Ryder Ingram, Vincent J. Marino. 
Northern California Section: R. ©. Barton 


Gerald I. Clark, James Kenneth Hupp, Charles R 
O’Rourke, Robert G. Truluck, 


Northwest Section: Evert C. Nensen. 
Oregon Section: Clarence Bear. 
Peoria Section: Otto C. Reichel. 


Philadelphia Section: Francis G. Huyler, 
Mason, Leslie John Tragg. 


Pittsburgh Section: John Garrett Burke 


Salt Lake City Group: William Bernard Lit. 
treal, Harold C. Slack. 


Southern California Section: Arthur G. Ander- 
son, Walton T. Boyer, Lt. Walter L. Carlson, Cpl. 
Robert Copeland, Lloyd Graham Curtis, Vaughan W. 
deKirby, Warren Ernest Fennell, John F. Goeschl, 
Edward Allen Griswold, James C. Hambric, 
Mervin Haverly, John Byrne Healey, J. F. Hill, Eston 
A. Laughlin, Gordon Moore, Raymond Ralston Pritchard, 
Raymond L. Seitz, Roland W. Sellis, LeRoy Mayhew 
Smith, Mrs. Rebecca H. Smith, Howard Edward Somes, 
Jr., Joseph F. Steele, Harrison L. Trengove. 


Southern New England Section: L+. Jack § 
Gilhart, Baird W. Hodgkinson, Charles H. Nute, Fred- 
erick C. Reed, John C. Selden. 


Spokane Group: Harley James Papineau, Al 
C. Smith, Roy Neal Williams. 


Syracuse Section: E. E. Baldwin, Richard ] 
Burke, Jr., John Alden Kline, Robert S. Root. 


Texas Section: Duncan Trapp. 


Twin City Group: Martin B. Cahill, Albert H 
Eggert. 


Virginia Group: George W. Aron, Selden | 
Baird, Joel H. Burton. 


Washington Section: Axel B. Niskanen, Joseph 
E. Pauzé, Major Kenneth V. Shane. 


Western Michigan Section: Samucl A. DeMilio, 
Richard C. Fox, Roy W. Hotham, Edward J. Picard. 


Wichita Section: Virgil H. Adamson. 
Williamsport Group: Byron Lawrence Carpenter 


Outside of Section Territory: Edward Haiket 
Allen, Reginald Rufus Beezley, Robert K. Jack, J 
William E. Knapp, Wendell A. Neeland, Clift 
Rousseau, Given W. Spragins. 


Foreign: J. R. Bouhourd, France; Alexander 
lander, England; Andre E. Mandel, France; 
Stuart Hamilton Moore, England; Alfred Giles ! 
New Zealand; Joseph Pickles, England; John Ca: 
Mackechnie Sanders, England; Sonnerdale Pty 
Australia; Bertram Jacob Tams, England; Max Tr 
Switzerland; Rio Nusser Van Mirza, England; Kennetl 
Albert George Woodbine, England; Frank Nesbi 
Wright, Australia. 
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